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Social Justice Day at Marion, Ohio, October Ist. 


Roberts Rinehart, Mrs. 
introductory speech, and Mrs. 


of 12,000 women, said: 


“I pledge myself today 


can be brought forward by 
Americans, 
concern me 
the happiness 


American.” 

In the speech which followed this introductory declara- 
tion, Senator Harding advocated national support of many 
measures of social justice and suggested a rational national 
machinery for making effective the consequent necessary 
legislation. 


American, 
the 


as 


an 
and 


The new feature he proposed is the establishment of a 
national department of public welfare, in connection with 
which he advocates: 

Protection of Maternity and Infancy 

Extens‘on of the Children’s Bureau 

Prohibition of Child Labor 

Promotion of National Health 

Equal School Opportunities for Rural and City Children 

Better Pay for Teachers 

Education of the Illiterate Adult 

Education in American Speech and American Ideals for 
the Foreign-Born 
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Senator Harding does not believe in 


Et 
who 


should require more 
promised, but utterly 
war, to convince 
the additional 
covenan* will 


than 
failed, 
thoughtful 
signature of the 
ep the world 
a very brave, or a very foolish, 
favor the execution of a 
material resources of the 
only doubtful, bu more 
preserving peace 
We shall our 
worn and war-torn Europe. 
will offering in such measure 
ourselves de*‘ermine I do not 
all we possess in pawn, pledged 
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United 


do full share 


Senator Harding delivering his 


Senator Warren G. Harding, in a speech on SOCIAL JUSTICE delivered on October 1, 1920 to a “FRONT PORCH” 


to support 
whatever practical policy of social welfare and social justice 
the 
Nothing can concern 
more 
enlightenment 


men or 
out 
mortgage 


capable 
I do not believe 


Social Justice Day speech to audience of 12,000 women. 


(Reading from left to right)—Senator Harding; Mrs. Hard- 
ing; and the committee in charge of the day: 
Raymond 
Richard Edwards, 


Mrs. Mary 
made the 
Chairman. 


Robins, who 


audience 


with all that is in me 
wisdom of all 
and nothing can 
than the health, 
of every  fellow- 


combined 
America, 
deeply 


Recognition of Labor Unionism and the Practice of Col- 
lective Bargaining 

Equal Pay for Equal Work 

Eight-Hour-Day for Women 

Employment ot Qualified Women on Federal and State 
Boards of Employment, Labor Adjustment and Boards 
Dealing with Welfare of Women and Children 

A Living Wage for Women to Meet American Standards 

Recognition of the Work of Women on the Farms 

National Standard of Social Justice to Equalize Conditions 
Between States 

Better Fundamental Human Understanding between Em- 
ployer and Employee 

Government Assistance 
Occupation 

Encouragement of the Creative Impulse in the Worker 

Relating the Worker to His Job and the Job to the Whole 
Scheme of Production 

Strict Enforcement of the Law 

Preservation of Peace 


to Prevent Evils of Seasonal 


‘a mortgaged America.” 


assertion of those 
America out of the 
though*‘ful women that 
United States to the Paris 
of war. One is either 
man or woman who would 
. pledging the human and 
tates to an enterprise, not 
of reeding war than of 
in a mortgaged America 
the rehabilitation of war- 

want to do it as a free- 

at such time as we may 
want to put ourselves and 
to an adventure, the extent 


the mere 
to keep 








of which, and the end of which no man can foresee. 


Women Voters! Our nation needs HARDING and the kind of Social. Industrial and Public welfare 


legislation he advocates 
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The Finest Furs Nature Produces 
Are To Be Found at McCreery’s 
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Here mingle the aristocratic of peltry—Furs somewhat 
finer of texture, somewhat thicker and fuller, somewhat 
lovelier and glossier than the average types. 


This is because they are all Northern pelts. They come | 
trom the points farthest north, where nature provides | 
the thickest covering. | 


Voluminous Wraps of the rarer types of pelts, Coats 
of Every Fashionable Fur, Stoles, Scarfs and Muff | 


At Prices Surprisingly Low 


Sth Avenue James McGreery & Go, 34th Street 
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xercise Enough? fics: 
«7 
Of course you walk, buf than 1 
when you walk do you exercise : 
your feet? Do the muscles going 
move freely? Does the blood bv en 
circulate through them? .. 
fr iB New 
If you wear ordinary shoes, | ' 
or metal appliances, your feet | Tagg: 
do not benefit from walking. So 
They are bound by an unyield- f 
ing sole. The muscles _ sur- holds 
rounding the bones of the arch ‘ 
are held in a vise and grow get in 
weak from disuse. Pressure re- It has 
tards circulation and saps the 
strength of the foot. lay al 
If you wear the Cantilever The 
Shoe, your feet exercise and them 
grow strong with every step. 
The shank of Cantilever Shoes is flexible; it gives with the mo know 
tion of walking. Instead of restraining the muscles it en mocra 





courages them to work. By strengthening the muscles, Canti 


lever Shoes prevent and correct fallen arches, by the 
Cantilever Shoes distribute the weight properly so that wall by a 

ing involves no strain. There is room for the toes. There is hol 

support for the arch. When you pull the laces, you draw up Whole 


the flexible shank to fit the’ curve of the instep and render 
grateful support. 


They're good looking, too. Of fine leathers and white can | 
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Hamstringing A Party 











A NW YORK newspaper has 
recently made caustic edito- 
rial coment on the motives which 





have «roused suffrage opposition 










fused publication, thus showing 












a single record of a measure in- 
troduced for the welfare of the 


VERY wo ‘n EVERY state oe ee : 
ERY woman in EVE RY state must work people of New York; but as a party 
harder for good national legislation if , 


Both lectic f Mr. Wad | Senator Wadsworth is re-elected for another 
»ro?.elecr © - 7 e ° ve “— far ¢ = 4 ; 
to the re-election of Mr. Wadsworth six years. Lighten your own labor. Send royal success. In fact hamstringing 


tothe \'nited States Senate. A re- contributions NOW to the committee which his party is his specialty. Why 
ply setting forth the correct mo- is working for his defeat. suppose that he will lay aside the 
tives, ut abstaining from anti- Non-Partisan Senatorial Committee habit when and if Senator Harding 
Wadsworth propaganda, was _ re- 37 West 39th Street, New York City is in the White House and he again 


hamstringer he has ever been a 


in the Senate? 
The people of New York know— 














Bthat the newspaper had intention- 
ally misrepresented suffrage mo- 
tives and proposed to continue to deny its readers the truth. The 







reason is worth repeating : 
“Under our present political system there can be no govern- 






ment except through parties. Anybody who does not realize that 
aparty can be hamstrung through the defeat of one of its candi- 
dates necessary to the legislative functioning of that party in 
harmony with the administrative functioning of that party, does 
not seem to us to have grasped the essence of voting responsibili- 







ties and duties. 

“There are times when it would be better to defeat a party 

than to have it go wrong, but this is not a time, when a party is 
going right, to hamstring it or run the risk of hamstringing it, 
by endeavoring to give one of the Senate votes of the state of 
® New York over to the political combination of Murphy, Nugent, 
® laggart and Brennan.” 
B So, because the New York Herald under its new management 
holds these views it does not intend to allow any other ideas to 
get into the heads of its readers if it can prevent their spread. 
It has so little confidence in its own theory as to be unwilling to 
lay all the data before the electorate. 

The “power of the press” to tell the people what it wants 
them to think and to suppress what it does not want them to 
know is the biggest ‘“‘ monkey wrench in the machinery” of de- 
mocracy. There will never be a true functioning of government 
by the people, nor of parties until this lamentable fact is displaced 
by a common desire to “let the people know” the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth. 
































ies facts are that Mr. Wadsworth present in the Senate 
might be more effectual as a party hamstringer than Mr. 
Wadsworth absent. When speaker of the New York Assembly 
he had more political authority than he will have again and his 
attitude was that of opposition to his party leader, the Gover- 
Nor, in many matters of consequence. He had no conscience 
about hamstringing his party then. He did not mind hamstring- 
Bg it on the suffrage question in the Senate. 

As a legislator he has been a dark and dismal failure, with not 














1. That Mr. Wadsworth got his 
nomination by hamstringing the primary law of this state. 


2. That he defeated many measures aiming to secure the wel- 
fare of the people of New York when speaker at Albany by ham- 
stringing established legislative procedure. _ 

3. That he held back the submission of the suffrage state 
amendment by causing it to be smothered in committee and thus 
hamstringing the Legislature. 


4. That he held back the submission of the Federal suffrage 
amendment when Congress was ready to act by two years with 
his single “ I object,” thus hamstringing the entire United States 
Congress. 

5. That he hamstrung his party by refusing to carry out its 
request put by every known Republican agency to vote for the 
suffrage amendment. 


HE question reduces itself to the superficial query: Will 
riamstringer Wadsworth hamstring his party less in the 
Senate or out of it? 

There is, however, a more fundamental principle involved. 
We profess to a “ government by the people.” To make votes 
‘of the people” and “ by the people” get what is wanted “ for 
the people”’ is at all times the biggest and most fundamental 
problem New York or any other state is called upon to consider. 
It is an ever present problem, appearing anew in each election. 

The senatorial contest in New York brings it to the front with 
decided sharpness, for Mr. Wadsworth has ever stood against 
‘government by the people.” He has contributed whatever in- 
fluence he has had at any given time to prevent “the people” 
from having their way. The real question in New York there- 


fore is— 
Hamstringing a party 
US. 


Hamstringing the people of a state 
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Mrs. Catt On League of Natio 


To the Editor of the Woman CITIZEN: 

HAVE been requested by several subscribers to the Woman 

Citizen to express my personal views concerning the League 
of Nations and the political snarl in which it seems to have been 
entangled. Perhaps my known non-partisan attitude may have 
led to these requests and the inquirers may have hoped that I 
might point a way for safe passage to definite conclusions through 
the bewildering controversy. I do not know that I can help any 
one to a clearer understanding, but with your permission I will 
try. It will be my aim in so doing to discuss the question in a 
strictly non-partisan manner. ° 

I am myself a firm believer in the League of Nations. I am 
no new convert. I endorsed the idea many years ago when I 
read that such a plan had been proposed intermittently for some 
centuries, and always hoped it might come in my day. I feel 
toward those who claim to believe in a league but not in this one 
as I have felt toward those who professed to believe in Woman 
Suffrage but found the times never ready for it, or the method 
quite unsuitable. 

When the Covenant came from the Peace Commission, I con- 
fess to disappointment over some of its provisions, but I, having 
had considerable experience in efforts to get many minds, includ- 
ing those of differing races and nationalities, to come to agree- 
ment, understood better than many that no covenant can be made 
quite satisfactory to any one person or nation, since its composi- 
tion must come by compromise of many differing views. 

To me it was a wonderful achievement that any sort of League 
of Nations eventuated from the war. Just as a mother thinks a 
cross-eyed baby is better than no baby at all, so do I regard the 
League of Nations “in the hand” as a great advance over a 
League “in the bush.” Cross eyes can be straightened in these 
days of science; and the covenant may be amended. 

I believe in the League: 1. Because war is an atrocity which 
should be eliminated from a world calling itself civilized. 2. 
Because men are too belligerent to make an end of war without 
the aid of some war abolishing agency. 3. Because all pro- 
posals ever offered for the avoidance of war have been tried and 
have failed except one—a League of Nations; therefore let it 
be tried. 4. Because the Covenant of the League proposes a 
union of all the world for the very definite purpose of making 
an end of war. 5. Because it provides for the substitution of 
arbitration for the killing of men as a more civilized method 
of settling international differences. 6. Because it provides for 
an International Court which may interpret international law 
and to which international questions may be referred. 7. Be- 
cause it provides for the reduction of armies and navies to the 
smallest force necessary for the maintenance of national safety. 
8. Because it provides for the abolition of compulsory military 
training and vast armies which always tend to bring on wars. 
9. Because it provides for an economic boycott to bring recalci- 
trant nations to terms, with force used only as the last resort. 
10. Because it provides for the abolition of secret treaties which 
have been one potent cause of war. 11. Because it imposes an 
obstacle against the spread of imperialism, or grabbing terri- 
tory of rival nations, as Germany and Austria stole Schleswig- 
Holstein from Denmark, and England seized portions of South 
Africa from the Dutch, and thus removes the chief cause for 
wars of aggression. 12. Because it provides for the protection 
of small nations never before able to maintain their independ- 
ence. 13. Because it offers protection to such unhappy peoples 
as the Armenians, whose tragic sufferings for generations at the 
hands of the brutal Turks have wrung the heart of the world, 
yet the entire civilized world declared itself powerless to inter- 


——— 


fere. 14. Because it makes such appeals as that of the Irish q 
world responsibility and brings all the sentiment in all nations 
favorable to a new order to bear on the problem. 


Objections 


Objections to the League have seemed to me either groundless 
fears, or capable of fairly easy corrections. 

1. Subverts American Constitution. Our Constitution is the 
supreme law of this land and nothing but a new constitution pre- 
sented by a federal constitutional convention, duly calle! and 
properly ratified by all the states, can supersede it. To say that 
a President and Senate by any compact made can do so ‘s the 
veriest rubbish. 

2. Gives the President Undue Power. The President crives 
all his power from the Constitution and he can get none fron any 
other source unless Congress gives him emergency power: as it 
did during the war. The President can never declare wir nor 
order war because the League of Nations calls upon him to do 
so; Congress alone (both houses) has that right, nor can |e ap- 
point independently delegates or officers to serve on the I cague 
of Nations Council or Assembly; such appointments must be 
ratified by the Senate. It has been taken for granted that the 
President would appoint, subject to confirmation by the Senate, 
representatives from this country who would serve on the League 
of Nations, but this nation can provide other means of ‘illing 
these positions if it is fearful of granting this additional a::thor- 
ity to either President or Senate. 

3. We must take orders from a super-state with capiial at 
Geneva. It is true that when co-operation is entered into, the 
participants lose something of independence. Husband and wife, 
business partners, etc., yield individual independence in the in- 
terest of greater good to those concerned. So the United States 
will lose some of her independent isolation, but by so doing she 
contributes to the common good of the world and gains her own 
insurance against war. The League of Nations is designated as 
an equal partnership among the nations of the world for the sole 
purpose of ending war. The United States will yield no more 
than forty other nations have already yielded when becoming a 
member, and if any nation believes that it is giving too high a 
price for the benefit it receives, the covenant provides that it 
may withdraw after two years’ notice. 

The much discussed six votes of Great Britain seems to con- 
tradict the above statement, but each of her five colonies is self- 
governing except India, and that will be soon, and when war is 
so completely abolished that there is no fear left it is the general 
belief that these colonies will become independent nations. It 
was the insistence of these colonies which brought the concession 
of a vote to each. 

The Council of Five Nations possessing superior rights over 
the others, seems another exception and many have, in conse- 
quence of that arrangement, considered this plan undemocratic. 
It is an excellent way to put the machinery into execution and 
the plan may be made temporary if it is found to bring dissatis- 
faction. These are two real objections, each representing com- 
promise, but either may be changed if experience creates the de- 
mand. 

4. It will bring war instead of peace; take us into 
gling alliances” and “ send your son to fight in Europe.” No 
human being can tell whether the covenant will operate as in- 
tended until the aftermath of the late war is cleared away and it is 
tried. Our country had to have a second Constitution before it 
found one that would work, but our forefathers fortunately didn't 
throw up their hands and pronounce a republic impossible on 
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d the Presidential Election 


that account. Since its preamble states the purpose of the League 
to be: To achieve peace for the world by an agreement among the 
nations not to resort to war; to bring about open, just and honor- 
able relations between nations; to establish international law and 
provide for its observance, etc., the nation seems inexcusably 
cautious that fears to lend its fullest influence to uphold these 
aims. “ Entangling alliances,” if they come, can be unentangled. 
Surely this nation has a sufficient supply of intelligence not to 
tremble before a highly imaginary situation. There is little pros- 
pect of sons going to Europe to support the League, but if 
ever they do, it will be to punish the nation that violates the cov- 
and in all the millions of years of war, no son ever fought 


enant 
for cause so truly glorious, since it would be fighting to end 
fighting. 


5. -Irticle X. I believe this article, over which there has been 
so much contention, not only to be without danger to the welfare 
of any nation, but the backbone of the whole covenant, and the 
fears awakened by it constitute to my mind a manufactured case. 
In view of the fact that a nation violating the covenant by threat- 
eniig invasion of another country would arouse world-wide con- 
demnation and be visited by a world-wide economic boycott be- 
fore force would be applied, that article is worth leaving in the 
covenant until its operation has been tested. To take it out re- 
moves a strong demand for united action which would make the 
ambitious leaders of any government hesitate before challenging 
the entire world to war. Those who oppose it think in terms of 
force, and forget the tremendous power of world opinion. 

The vote of the Council of the League to make war must be 
unanimous and the member from the United States could there- 
fore veto it if instructions from Congress should so request him. 
In that case there would be no war. 


Why We Should Ratify 


1. The League is no longer a proposal; it is a going concern. 
Forty nations are members of it and the only nations not now in- 
cluded as members are Russia and Mexico (wherein unsettled 
conditions have led the League to postpone inviting them to 
membership) ; our late enemy countries, which will be taken in 
later; and the United States. At the threshold of this World 
Covenant, formed to carry out the noblest aim conceivable by 
man, our republic, the only eligible nation outside the agreement, 
stands—a/raid. Briefly put, that is its attitude. It seems to many 
citizéns an attitude unworthy of any nation, and especially this 
strong, rich and prosperous one. Surely we should ratify. 

2. During the great war, leaders in thought regardless of party 
were united in declaring that when the end should come the 
united forces of the nations must be put behind the maintenance 
of perpetual peace. That it was to be “ a war to end war ” buoyed 
up the desperate hopes of millions of our own people, and Amer- 
ican promises brought the vision of a new world to millions of 
Europeans. The United States stood by splendidly until the 
fighting was over. It fulfilled every obligation and answered every 
call. Then suddenly it seemed to lose that fine national morale 
which carried it so triumphantly through the war. So lofty and 
unselfish had seemed its motives then that a new hope of better 
things was inspired in the hearts of many peoples. America 
seemed to lead the way, bold and triumphant. She represented 
the spirit of those highest aims, those greatest hopes of future 
liberties. Then without a warning she raised the amazing stand- 
ard “‘ Safety for America First; Safety for the World Second.” 
The reversal of front brought dismay to the leaders of 


other lands and bowed the heads in humiliation of thousands of 
proud patriots in our own. As a nation we were withdrawn from 


our place of leadership in the world and put in the position of 
refusing to cooperate with other nations to end war. 
mere facts. 


These are 
Surely we should ratify. 


The Parties 


It is a psychological impossibility that the one 
party should endorse such a proposal as the League of Nations, 
The normal order is that con- 


men of 


and those of another reject it. 
servatives, standpatters and reactionaries of all parties would 
reject the idea and forward-looking men, unafraid, would favor 
it. Asa matter of fact, this is exactly what happened, but owing 
Wilson’s concern 
with the League, and the Republican opposition to the President 


to an approaching presidential election, Mr. 


on other matters, the League has become a football in the presi- 
dential campaign. Had the Democrats gone for the League and 
the Republicans against it, the issue would have been clear cut, 
but the situation is not so easy. The Democrats have declared 
for the League, but the Republicans have not declared against it. 
The votes in the No- 


of the 


And therein lies the cause of confusion. 
vember election will not decide the fate of ratification 


League. 


Will the United States Ratify Without Amendment? 


The answer seems a very certain no. The Democrats placed 
the covenant, in their platform. 
Pre- 


an unequivocal plank, endorsing 
Mr. Cox has said that he stands squarely on the platform. 
sumably if elected he will hand back to the Senate the Treaty 
it rejected. To ratify a treaty sixty-four votes are required. 
Thirty of the hold-over Senators are Democrats and thirty-four 
Neither party can win the necessary two- 
To do so the 


are Republicans. 
thirds majority to make the vote a party measure. 
Democrats would need thirty-four more senators, the Republi- 
cans thirty, and only thirty-two are to be elected in November. 
These thirty-two to be elected will be divided between the two 
parties; many Democratic and many Republican candidates are 
as certain of election now as though the votes were already 
The Republicans have the advantage of four senators 
A study of the political situation leaves little doubt 


counted. 
to start with. 
that they will carry the Senate by a working majority. 

When and if Mr. Cox hands back the original covenant it will 
pretty certainly be rejected again by a Republican Senate. Mr. 
Cox has been reported as saying that he will talk to the Senate 
and try to find an agreement for which the necessary votes can 
be secured. Ratification will then depend on his ability to ar- 
rive at an agreement and no human being can predict whether 
an agreement can be reached, or if so what its nature will be. 

The Republican platform announces faith in an association 
of nations for the maintenance of peace, condemns the present 
covenant, and pledges Republicans “to such agreements with 
other nations of the world as shall meet the full duty of America 
to civilization,” etc. Mr. Harding has said frankly in his letter 
to President Schurman, and upon other occasions, that he opposes 
going into this Covenant. When questioned he has been re- 
ported by the press as saying that he had no plan now as to how 
he would proceed. If Mr. Harding is elected it is not clear 
what he will do, but certainly he will not hand back the rejected 
He will find, if he can, some agreement among the sen- 
ators. Again no one can know whether an agreement can be 
found and if so what its provisions will undertake. That is, if 
Cox is elected we have a man who promises to stand by the 
League, and if Harding is elected we have a man who does not 
approve of the League but who is pledged by his platform to 


treaty. 
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some kind of a League. In either case the Senate becomes the 
decisive factor. 

The Republicans will probably have about fifty-two members, 
and these will include all the old fourteen bitter-enders, including 
Senators Johnson, Borah, Brandegee and Moses (unless the two 
last named should fail of election). Against them is the Lodge 
following which has previously stood for amendments very ma- 
terially altering the Covenant but with differences among them- 
selves as to the nature of those amendments. It is clear that 
this Republican majority would again reject the original Cov- 
enant, and equally clear that it would have difficulty to come to 
am agreement upon any action to be taken. The bitter-enders 
opposing any kind of League had their way in the last Senate and 
got what they wanted—rejection. They may be as victorious in 
the next. 


A Political Phenomenon 


Meanwhile Senator Johnson, campaigning in the West, de- 
clares that Mr. Harding has “ scrapped the League,” and so he, 
an uncompromising opponent of any League, can conscientiously 
work for the election of the Republican candidate, Senator Bo- 
rah announces that he is working for the election of Mr. Hard- 
ing and the defeat of the League. Mr. Harding himself con- 
gratulates Senator Brandegee in very fulsome terms upon his re- 
nomination although he knows that the Connecticut senator is 
opposed to any League, while the Republican platform is pledged 
to some kind of a League. A Democratic Harding League is 
working for Mr. Harding and is composed of Democrats who 
oppose the League. These signs would indicate that the election 
of Harding points to rejection of the League; but on the other 
hand Mr. Taft, who advocated a League before Mr. Wilson did 
and has previously approved of this Covenant without reserva- 
tions, is to speak for Mr. Harding. He congratulates Mr. Wads- 
worth upon his nomination by the primary although he knows 
that he has followed Senator Lodge in every detail and that 
Senator Lodge does not in the least agree with Mr. Taft. 

Therefore we witness the curious political phenomenon which 
would happen nowhere but in the United States, in which Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Taft, each willing to die for the League, find 
their best way to attain it in the support of rival presidential 
candidates and party platforms. Bitter-enders, who oppose any 
kind of a League, such as the Johnson-Borah group, and Cov- 
enanters who want ratification of the Treaty as it is, such as 
Taft, Wickersham and Hoover, are all pulling for the election of 
Mr. Harding. We observe, too, that the “big men” in each 
party congratulate each senator as he comes through his primary 
quite regardless as to his standing on the League. 

Out of these confusing conditions some things are clear 
enough. One, that these men regard the “ battle for supremacy ” 
of the two old parties as superior in some degree to the contest 
over the League, or that their traditions are so all-controlling 
that they cannot bring themselves to vote for their rival party’s 
candidate. Two, that the contest, so far as the presidential can- 
didate is concerned, is a fair draw between the League of Na- 
tions now in operation and a League of Nations with Covenant 
unwritten. Three, that when that question is settled in Novem- 
ber the Senate will in all probability decide that it shall be a 
League or none. Four, that the nature of that League, that is, 
a much amended Covenant or an entirely new one, is an unknown 
quantity. Five, that the clearest thing discernible in the campaign 
is that it is a “mess ” and that few voters will feel any satisfac- 
tion that when they vote they are really voting for what they 
want. 

The November election is still a query, Harding or Cox, Cox 
or Harding; but there is one certainty, the 67th Senate will re- 
produce, with variations, the controversy of the 66th, which 
filled the world with amazement and many Americans with hu- 
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amended Covenant. 


What Then? 


If our country ratifies an amended Covenant, those cli 
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inges § 
become the conditions which the United States offers for its fis 
membership. “ Shall these changes be made in the Covenant?” 
will be the question which must then be put. How? “ Amend 
ments to this Covenant will take effect when ratified the 
Members of the League whose Representatives compos. the fm0! 
Council and by a majority of the Members of the League hose fope 
Representatives compose the Assembly.” Therefore Great Brit- [res] 
ain, France, Italy and Japan, now composing the Council and ftivé 
eighteen nations composing the Assembly must act favora ly jf pSt@ 
this country is admitted. nt 
If any country rejects the proposed changes and yet « ma-} 
jority of nations accepts them, that country must either act «gain fg 
and accept the changes or cease to be a member of the League} ! 
That is, the United States by making new conditions ma. put ft 
other nations out which cannot accept those conditions. yea 
2en 
A Weakened League be t 
The bitter-enders, failing to secure the defeat of some kind of al | 
ratification, may so control the Senate situation as to tak: out 
of the Covenant all that now makes it effective. Thus our coun- 
try may propose as the conditions under which it will consent to 
become a member of the League, such weakening of the Cov- 
enant as will make it powerless to effect the object for which it T 
exists. If in their anxiety to admit the United States, the J... 
member nations accept such changes, the League may become 288 
just what its enemies now pronounce it. It is certainly far better nay 
for the world that our nation stay out of the League altogether ait 
than to rob it of vigor by forcing enfeebling amendments upon it. se 
A New Proposal a 
Mr. Harding in some speeches has seemed to intimate that pot 
an entire new Covenant might be written. If the Republicans |, . 
. this 
should so decide and should be able to come to an agreement witl 
within themselves, it is improbable that the Democratic minority te 
would allow the plan to be ratified. More, the arrogance of pro- ie 


posing an entirely new Covenant as a substitute for the one al- 
ready adopted by the organized nations of the world as a condi- 
tion for membership would hardly be supported by public opinion 
at home. Yet if the unexpected should come about and such a 
Covenant be presented, the question to be put would be one of 
substitution of a Covenant drawn by Republicans in the United 
States for one drawn by the official Peace Conference in Paris 
and in the main approved by Democrats in the United States. 

It is difficult to bring the imagination to picture such a spec- 
tacle of national disagreement. It is so out of line with normal 
procedure that it is impossible to believe it will ever be 
offered as a serious proposal, yet many thousands of people 
believe this to be the Republican plan. It is more likely that 
amendments to the present Covenant will be the proposition of 
Republicans. 


Conclusion 

1. The time has gone by apparently for ratification of 
Covenant as it stands. 2. The election, however it eventuaies, 
will not settle the question, since the Senate will not be changed 
materially. 3. Both Mr. Cox and Mr. Harding will be driven 
to find amendments upon which the Senate will agree. 4. No 
human being can predict what, if any, agreements either Mfr. 
Cox or Mr. Harding can negotiate. 5. If these changes are up- 
setting to the main plan, the United States may not be admitted 
to the League. 6. Or if admitted, the conditions made may 
drive some other nation out. 7. Or, conditions made and ac- 
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Comment 
The above is the case as it seems to me, and long as this letter 


for its ($s, it has treated many points much too briefly to make them 
1ant?”felear. To my mind the United States has lost a decided advan- 
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age of world leadership won by the united effort of the nation 
uring the war and it falls farther into the background with each 
month of longer delay. If the League has failed to begin its 
operations robustly, it is largely the fault of this country. The 
responsibility of taking effective action now is far more impera- 
tive than any call upon us during the war. What the United 
States does now may easily make a thousand years of difference 
in the world’s evolution. 

How then shall we vote? That is your problem. Do not for- 
get that the Senate will decide. . 
It has hitherto contained far too many politicians and too few 
statesmen. In thirty-two states a Senator is to be elected this 
year. Watch your vote for Senator and do not decide to give a 
Senator to Cox or to Harding; give one to your nation who will 
be big enough to do his duty by his country, by the world and by 
all posterity no matter which candidate is elected president. 
CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT. 


Record Breaking Registration 


HE woman vote aided materially in setting a new high 
record for registration in New York City. The total regis- 
tration men and women is 1,367,835. This is an increase of 
288,409 over the registration of last year and an increase of 
351,930 over the registration of 1918, the first year in which 
women voted in New York State. The press of the city is a unit 
in attributing the enormous increase of registration to the interest 
shown by the new voters in their first presidential election. In 
the last presidential election, 1916, when only men voted, the total 
vote for New York City was 697,431. With a registration for 
this year practically doubling the vote of four years ago together 
with the great interest felt in national issues, it is expected the 
vote will be practically double on November 2, thus attesting to 


woman’s interest in government. 


Delay for Italian Suffrage Bill 


TALIAN women, who at the time of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance convention thought they were on the eve 
of enfranchisement, are acknowledging a serious setback since 
M. Giolitti became president of the Italian Council. From Dr. 
Margarita Ancona, of Milan, a new member of the board of the 
Alliance, comes word that an organized effort is being made to 
call the administrative elections before woman suffrage and pro- 
portional representation can be put in force. The specious argu- 
ment used is that if the women are given the suffrage the elec- 
tions cannot take place until 1922, which Dr. Ancona says is 
untrue. 

Dr. Ancona told the United States delegates at the International 
Congress in Geneva that the Italian senate, elected for life, would 
not retreat from its favorable vote on suffrage of September, 
1919, and that as soon as the conditions in the country became 
sufficiently settled to reconvene the chamber of deputies that the 
woman suffrage bill would be sure to be passed. 

With the present prospect of adding fifty new members to the 
Italian senate and with the leaders under M. Giolitti and the 
mayors of the large towns with Socialist councils talking post- 
ponement, the prospect is that Fiume will for some time to come 
be the only equal suffrage territory on the peninsula. 





™ ° 
The Shaw Memorial 
OMEN sentinels will stand outside practically every polling 
place on Election Day of this year, November 2, according 
to plans outlined by the committee in charge of the Shaw Memo- 
rial Fund. 

They will be there to remind the 15,000,000 qualified women 
voters of America, the majority of whom are voting for the first 
time, of the debts of gratitude they owe to the pioneers of the 
suffrage cause. They will be there asking the women voters to 
give a “ Thank Offering ” to the Anna Howard Shaw Memorial 
Fund, which is being raised for the purpose of making a fitting 
memorial to the woman who, above all others, was instrumental 
in gaining the passage of the 19th Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, granting suffrage to women citizens. 

Most of these women sentinels will bear banners and all of 
them will be armed with collection baskets, plates or containers, 
as well as pledge cards. They will not ask anything from men 
voters, but, of course they will not reject an offering from a male 
citizen. Their object is to get the women to express, with a 
large or small donation, their thanks to the woman who fought 
their battle for them and won for them the vote. 

The Anna Howard Shaw Committee has complete organization 
in forty-four of the forty-eight States and probably will have 
every State organized by Election Day. In each State an enthusi- 
astic group of women, formerly identified with the suffrage cause, 
is working hard to make this plan a complete success and to cover 
the entire country with “ Thank Offering” sentinels. With the 
full prestige of the old suffrage organization back of them, there 
is no doubt that every part of the nation will witness this unique 
sight of a woman, without the slightest partisan intent, standing 
all day at the polls. 

Philadelphia was the first place where the sentinels were organ- 
ized. The entire suffrage organization of several thousand 
women will be used in that city to stand at the 1,400 polling places. 
Director of Public Safety Cortelyou has already given them a 
special permit. In Pittsburgh, the home of Mrs. John O. Miller, 
General Chairman of the Anna Howard Shaw Memorial Com- 
mittee, a similar permit has been granted. 

In New York Miss Mary Hay is organizing the suffrage senti- 
nals and expects to get a permit. Boston also is well organized 
and it is expected that Mrs. Medill McCormick will arrange a 
similar ceremony. Prospects for a large turnout at the polls in 
Buffalo, N. Y., are also bright. 

Practically on the eve of victory Dr. Shaw died. 
decreed that she should not live to witness the culmination of her 


Fate had 


3ut the women who had followed her into so many battles 
They decided to erect 


work. 
did not forget her or her valiant services. 
a suitable memorial in her honor and authorized the raising of a 
$500,000 fund for this purpose. 

Considering the late Dr. 
humanitarian outlook upon lifé, it would be inappropriate to raise 
a memorial in her honor which was not useful, and especially 
useful to the cause she spent her life in advocating. Therefore, 
the committee decided not to erect a monument, but to make the 
Memorial Fund serve some purpose allied to the main aims of 
Dr. Shaw’s life—the social, political, economic and professional 
advancement of women. 

So it was decided to divide this $500,000 equally between Bryn 
Mawr College for Girls, to endow a Foundation in Politics for 
women, and the Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, to 
endow a Foundation in Preventive Medicine. These two objects 
were close to the late Dr. Shaw’s heart and she would undoubt- 
edly appreciate them more than any other memorial to her honor. 


Shaw’s extremely practical and 
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“They Came to Serve - Not to Seek 


Honors” 
 eetipas with the joyful tears of those who see their dreams 
coming true in a new day, and reverently dedicated to service, 
from almost every state in the Union there are coming women 
candidates. It is impossible, at this time, to give any accurate 
figures on the entire number, but there are some of special interest 
to suffragists. 

In Rhode Island Miss Elizabeth Upham Yates, former presi- 
dent of the Rhode Island Equal Suffrage Association, has been 
chosen as the Democratic nominee for lieutenant-governor. In 
nominating her at the state convention, former Congressman 
George V. O’Shaunessy called her “ student of sociology, mis- 
sionary leader, great prophet and dreamer whose dreams have 
come true.” He said, “ Long ago Miss Yates cut the strings of 
provincialism. No narrow views enshroud her thought. The 
Democratic party today acclaims her.” 

The nomination was seconded by Mrs. Jerome M. Fittz, for 
years a suffrage worker with Miss Yates, who said: “ Had she 
been not lieutenant-governor, but governor ten years ago, we 
would not today behold forty-one states and Hawaii having gone 
ahead of us in granting widowed mothers pensions. We would 
not be confronted with the preponderance of inexcusable illit- 
eracy in our State—we would not be so behind in legislation af- 
fecting our great army of women and children in industry in 
Rhode Island.”’ 

When Miss Yates arose to acknowledge the nomination the 
auditorium was in an uproar. Everyone in the audience stood 
and women waved handkerchiefs and men applauded. As she 
spoke many women in the audience were in tears. Her opening 
sentence was greeted with prolonged applause: “ When I became 
a voter through the ratification of the suffrage amendment—I 
came to serve, not to seek honors.” Rhode Island has another 
woman candidate in the person of Miss Helen I. Binning, candi- 
date for secretary of state. 

There are a number of candidates for Congress. Two of them 
are in an unusual position to know the difficulties and the respon- 
sibilities of the office for which they have been nominated. Miss 
Agnes Hart Wilson, daughter of the Secretary of Labor, is a 
candidate from Pennsylvania and Miss Laura Volstead, daugh- 
ter of Representative Andrew J. Volstead, is a candidate from 
Minnesota. Idaho has for the first time nominated a woman for 
Congress, Miss Nell K. Mirion. 

Well known to many suffragists throughout the country is Dr. 
Esther Pohl Lovejoy, who has been nominated for Congress 
from Oregon. A pioneer Westerner, Dr. Lovejoy is pictured by 
one of her newspaper biographers, Arthur L. Crookham, as fol- 
lows: “ An adventurous ‘tomboyish’ girlhood, when she led her 
companions in felling a giant cedar and hollowing a ‘ dugout ’ 
was succeeded by a struggle for an education, dropping out of 
medical schoo] at the University of Oregon to sell blouses in a 
department store. Then she hung out her shingle, married Dr. 
Emil Pohl and with him joined the ‘ gold rush’ to Alaska. 

“In the late g0’s Alaska was no summer resort, and a trip over 
Chilcoot Pass, driving dog teams and mushing through wearisome 
miles of snow-swathed trails, is all that Rex Beach pictures it. 
At Skagway she and her husband found a meningitis epidemic, 
which they attacked courageously, commandeering the largest 
dance hall and gambling ‘ dive’ for a hospital. 

“ After the death of her husband on their return to Portland 
she was appointed to the staff of the city health board, made 
good, and at the unanimous request of the health commission was 
made chief of the city health department. Directing a sanitary 
clean-up of the city, writing the city’s first pure milk ordinance 
and wiping out a threatened bubonic epidemic by a rat-killing 


campaign along the water front and leading in the fight for the 
adoption of woman suffrage in 1912—these occupied her fulles 
attention. Then she married George A. Lovejoy.” 

Dr. Lovejoy went overseas with the Red Cross, returning with 
the honorary rank of lieutenant. Her hospital work abroad led to 


her election as president of the International Association of Medi- 
cal Women. 

There are a number of women candidates for the United States 
Senate, several on the Prohibition ticket, including Mrs. !-lla S. 
Boole of New York. Miss Rose Schneiderman of New York is 
another candidate for the United States Senate. New York has 
eight women candidates for the Assembly, including Mis- Mar. 
guerite L. Smith, a candidate for re-election on the Rep: blican 


ticket. New Jersey has two women candidates for the state As- 


sembly, Miss Laura B. Bradshaw on the Democratic tick«t and 
Miss Caroline Brookfield on the Republican ticket. In Mas-achv- 
setts there are four candidates for the Assembly, Miss Ka‘ ierine 
W. Dowling, Mrs. Alice E. Moran, Mrs. Sarah Godard an:! Mrs. 
Susan E. Stevens. On the Democratic state ticket Mrs. A'ice E. 
Cram is running for state Auditor. Mrs. Cram was a » oman 
contractor when that profession was considered most unla ylike. 
In her first campaign speech for the office of Auditor sh« said: 
“Now I don’t for a minute think that I am the only woman in 


Massachusetts who could fill that position.” 
There are a number of candidates for Secretary of Staie, in- 
cluding Mrs. Nellie A. Haywood of Arizona, who has served in 


the state Legislature and as assistant chief clerk of the House of 
Representatives, Miss Katherine Doran of Michigan, Mrs. Fan- 
nie Dixon Welsh of Connecticut, and Miss Ruth V. Sumner of 


lowa. 


Miss Mills for Secretary of State 

O the women who knew her during her twenty-five years on 

the board of the New York State Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation and as editor of the New York State Suffrage News 
Letter, and to the many more who read with delight of her 
independence as a delegate at the National Democratic conven- 
tion last June, the candidacy of Miss Harriet May Mills for 
secretary of state on the Democratic ticket in New York is of 
special interest. 

It is indicative of this general interest that the Committee 
which is actively pushing the candidacy of Miss Mills in New 
York City is the Women’s Non-Partisan Committee, Mrs. Leslie 
Jay Tompkins, chairman, which is interested in the selection and 
election of suitable women to office, and which is composed of 
women of all political faiths. 

In their appeal to women to support Miss Mills, the committee 
is calling attention to the fact that it is not asking for votes 
because she is a woman, a line of sex argument which would 
count for little with the rank and file of suffrage workers, but 
that it is asking for votes for her because, man or woman, she 
is well qualified for the office. It is certain that this year there 
must be new laws or amendments to the laws for the protection 
of pedestrians and Miss Mills’ campaign committee is pointing to 
her as a person who will be much interested in protecting children 
especially from careless drivers. The Secretary of the State has 
to do with the business of driving automobiles, and rightfully the 
candidate for that position on the ticket should be given much 
thought and consideration. 


Hawaiian Women Vote 
N the territorial primaries held recently in the Hawaiian 
Islands, the women voted heavily. This is the first time in 
the history of the Islands women have been accorded this privi- 
lege. In the Island of Oahu a woman candidate for a place in 
the Territorial Senate led the Democratic ticket. 
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Mar} As Governor of Ohio for eight years James M. Cox has sponsored 54 laws to improve working and living condi- 
licanf tions. In particular: 

e As- $1, The Children’s Code, called a model state law, for the welfare and protection of children. It includes a Mother’s Pension act, 
t and an up-to-date Juvenile Court law, a Child Labor and Compulsory Education law of the first rank, a provision for the care of 
che de}endent children in institutions and boarding homes under the State Board of Charities. 

erine §2 A law for a Bureau of Juvenile Research so that all youngsters who fall into the hands of the Juvenile Court may be brought 
Mrs before experts for observation and scientific tests to find out whether they are normal or defective. 

ce E.§3. The Rural Consolidated School Act, which gives the country boy an equal chance with the city boy to a High School education 
ous in his own district under trained teachers in a well-equipped school building. 

vlike, f 4. Tie Health Code, whereby every corner of Ohio is organized in a Public Health District, employing a whole-time Health Com 
alk missioner and at least one public health nurse under the State Department of Health. 

an inf> A Pifty-hour Week law for working women. 

6. A Workmen’s Compensation Act, called the best in the Union, which has reduced personal injury litigation in Ohio from 50,000 
e. in- cases In 1912 to §0 cases in IQIQ. 
ed in ni 

«off Bator Harding’s Record: 

we As a Member of the United States Senate, Warren G. Harding was absent from or dodged 1,163 roll calls and 

er of quorum calls. He himself introduced 134 bills in six years time, of which 122 were for some form of local 
“ spoils” or pensions. His most important public bill was “ to encourage the speaking of Spanish in the United 
States.” On measures in which Senator Harding took enough interest to vote he is recorded as follows: 

1. He stood “ pat” for privilege by opposing publicity of profiteering figures, by voting against the tax on excess profits and on no 
less than 14 distinct counts by voting against bills charging a large part of the war to war profiteers or to corporations with large 
a incomes. 

\sso- ade ; 

lon He voted against Prohibition on 30 out of 32 roll-calls. 

her} 3 He voted against the European Food Relief Bill which carried help to the half-starved children abroad. 

ven- | 4. He placed Militarism above Peace. He voted against the League of Nations, but he favored universal and compulsory military 

for training, the manufacture of munitions by private hands instead of by a government-owned armament plant, and he voted for 
ia secret diplomacy by opposing the open consideration of treaties by the Senate. 
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Editorial Woes and World Uncertainties 


T is significant of the lack of information which can make very 
I real misunderstandings between countries that the September 
issue of Jus Suffragii, the International Woman Suffrage Alliance 
publication, which has just been received in this country, is an- 
nounced as a United States Victory number and that the editor 
is then driven to agonize over whether there is a victory to cele- 
brate. 
victory and the next mourns that the number, then on the press, 
cannot be removed although the foreign news despatches carry 
the word that Tennessee has proceeded to “ rat” its ratification 
and that all is lost. An appeal to the American embassy in Lon- 
don has been fruitless, bewails the editor, for just think of it, 
“they have no authentic information later than June 2—the days 
of the flood so far as the Nineteenth Amendment is concerned.” 
The news of the Connecticut ratification made the editor venture 
to jubilate in another postscript, but laden with uncertainty the 
issue goes forth to all the countries of the world, bearing a resume 
of the struggle in this country and the word that it has been won 


In one paragraph is given the news of the Tennessee 


—perhaps. 

It is just this void of information, just this unsafe bridge of 
misinformation which the International Woman Suffrage Alliance 
is working to replace with understanding and intelligence as its 
gift to real internationalism. 

For those American readers of the Woman Citizen who do not 
share the sprightly accounts of the activities of world suffragists 
as they are given by that interesting editorial staff in the London 
headquarters of the International Alliance, the C1T1zEN reprints 
the editorial on America from this issue of Jus Suffragii, entitled, 
“ Westward Look, the Land Is Bright,’ and written by Miss 
Helen Ward, who is well known to the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association: 

“The English poet, Arthur Hugh Clough, went straight to the 
heart of every pioneer when he described how, after a long and 
toilsome night, the watcher hardly believes that the sun, so cold 
and feeble as it seems, has really risen, until, looking to the west, 
he sees the land flooded with light. Just three hundred years ago 
the Pilgrim Fathers sailed away from Plymouth to seek freedom 
in the New World. But they did not find freedom, for they did 
not fully know what freedom is. The Pilgrim Mothers went with 
them, and suffered with them the incredible hardships of their 
lot; they bore the citizens of the new commonwealth, but they 
were not recognized as citizens themselves. It has taken 299 
years and 345 days for the men of the American Union to under- 
stand the full glory of their own creed. On August 18, 1920, by 
a majority of just two votes—forty-nine to forty-seven—the 
Legislature of the State of Tennessee has confirmed the decision 

of the State Senate—affirmed by twenty-five to four—to ratify the 
Nineteenth Federal Amendment to the Constitution. This pro- 
vides that ‘ the right of citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United States or any State on 


account of sex.’ 

669 T is a great deed in the history of the world. It is a good 
I omen for the future. As Dr. Anna Shaw said in her last 

speech: ‘ It may be that we want nothing material out of the war, 

but oh, we want the biggest thing that has ever come to the 

Was there ever a time when the peoples of all nations 

Men and 


world! . 
looked towards America as they are looking today? 
women, they are looking to us as the hope of the world!’ Making 
allowance for the natural warmth of patriotism, who can deny 
the large measure of truth in these words of this noble woman, 
who died before the fruition of her labors. And now the great 
bell, mute till the women of America are free, rings at last. Let 








us believe that it will ring out the old, ring in the new—the ne 
that is full of the young life of great ideals. 
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New occasions teach new duties; time makes ancient 00 
uncouth ; 


They must upward still and onward who would keep abreg 






























of Truth. 
Lo, before us gleam her camp fires! We ourselves must pif 
grims be, 
Launch our “ Mayflower,” and steer boldly through the de: 
perate winter sea; 
Nor attempt the Future’s portals with the Past’s blood-rustedh 
key.’ 
“So sang the American poet Lowell, he who knew his county 
as we of old Europe can never know it. . 
“ But though we have not, many of us, trodden the soil of th 
New World, we have learned to know and believe in the grea 
women from over there who have been leaders in our cause~ 
those who have passed away, those who are with us still. Ow 
International President, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, who went 


straight back from Geneva to face a crisis that might weil have 
tried the steadiest nerve. Who looked defeat in the face ani 
refused to know it! Who, because she refused to know when she 
was beaten, has won! And with her the band of gallant 
in each State who held the field against tremendous ods, the 
women of the National American Woman Suffrage Association 
and those women belonging to other organizations who, each it 
their own method and degree, have contributed to the grand con- 
clusion. 
WW E believe that this victory which they have won will be 
a victory not for themselves alone. We believe it wil 
bring nearer the fulfilment of the dear wish for a true ,House- 
hold of the Nations, expressed by the women of nearly forty 
gathered together at Geneva. Each enfranchised 
woman in America will, we would believe, be a stalwart soldier 
battling against hatred and oppression. 

“ Poor prose cannot convey all the richness of the hopes that 
rise in our hearts. May they of America and we of the rest oi 
the world who are enfranchised women take Wordsworth’ 
‘Happy Warrior’ for our model. 


WV Omen 


countries 


““ Who is the Happy Warrior? Who is he 
That every man in arms would wish to be? 
—It is the generous spirit who, when brought 
Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his childish thought. 
“*_’Tis he whose law is reason; who depends 
Upon that law as on the best of friends; 
Whence, in a state where men are tempted still 
To evil for a guard against worse ill, 
And what in quality or act is best 
Doth seldom on a right foundation rest, 
He fixes good on good alone, and owes 
To virtue every triumph that he knows. 


““ And through the heat of conflict keeps the law 
In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw. 


“* This is the Happy Warrior; this is he 
Whom every man in arms should wish to be.’ 


”? 
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WHAT I THIN 
INIT SM = By George Creel 





come to the United States in many a year. 
With a record of 500,000 successes in Eng- 
land, this famous course in mind training has 
been Americanized and is now operated by 
Americans in America for American men and 
wome:. Pelmanism is neither an experiment 
nor a theory. For twenty-five years it has been 
teaching people how to think; how to use fully 
the powers of which they are conscious; how to 
discover and to train the powers of which they 
have been unconscious. Pelmanism is merely 
the science of thinking; the science of putting 
right thought into successful action, the science 
of that mental team play that is the one true 
source of efficiency, the one master key that 
opens all doors to advancement. a 
I heard first of Pelmanism during a 1918 visit 
in London. Its matter filled pages in every 
paper and magazine, and wherever one went 


Perome to the is the biggest thing that has 


there was talk of Pelmanism. “Are you a 
Pelmanist?’” was a common question. ; 
It was T. P. O’Connor who satisfied my curi- 


osity and gave me facts. By 1918 there were 
400,000 Pelmanists, figuring in every walk and 
condition of life. Lords and ladies of high 
degree, clerks and cooks, members of Parlia- 
ment, laborers, clergymen and actors, farmers, 
lawvers, doctors, coal miners, soldiers and sail- 
ors, even generals and admirals, were all Pel- 
manizing, and heads of great business houses 
were actually enrolling their entire staffs in the 
interest of larger efficiency. 


Baden-Powell Enthusiastic 

HE famous General Sir F. Maurice, de- 

scribing it as a “system of mind drill 

based on scientific principles,” urged its 
adoption by the army. General Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell and Admiral Lord Beresford in- 
dorsed it. In France, Flanders and Italy over 
100,000 soldiers of the empire were taking 
Pelmanism in order to fit themselves for return 
to civil life, and many members of the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Force were following this 
example. 

Vell-known writers like Jerome K. Jerome, 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, Max Pemberton, the 
Baroness Orczy and E. F. Benson were writing 
column in interpretation of Pelmanism. Great 
editors like Sir William Robertson Nicoll and 
educators such as Sir James Yoxall were going 
so far as to suggest its inclusion in the British 
educational system. 

As a matter of fact, the thing had all the 
foree and sweep of a religion. It went deep 
into life, far down beneath all surface emotions, 
and bedded its roots in the very centers of in- 
dividual being. It was an astonishing phenom- 
enon, virtually compelling my interest, and I 
agreed gladly when certain members of Parlia- 
ment offered to take me to Pelham House. A 
growing enthusiasm led me to study the plan 
in detail, and it is out of the deepest conviction 
that I make these flat statements: 

Pelmanism can, and does. develop and 
strengthen such qualities as will-power, concen- 
tration, ambition, self-reliance, judgment and 
memory. 

Pelmanism can, and does, substitute “T will” 
for “I wish” by curing mind-wandering and 
wool-gathering. 

It is, and I say it advisedly, an important and 
necessary addition to American education, for 
it takes fundamental truths out of the back 
water and brings them back into real life and 
everv-day use. 

Viewed historically, Pelmanism is a study in 
intelligent growth. Twenty years ago it was a 
simple memory training system. Time has 
broadened it. Today it does not confine itself 
to the training of just this one function of the 
human mind, but scientifically exercises and de- 
velops all of the mental powers. 

The founder of Pelmanism had an idea. He 
went to the leading psychologists of England 
and also to those of America, and said: “I have 
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a good memory system. I think I may say that 
it is the best. But it occurs to me that there is 
small point in memory unless there’s a mind 
behind it. You gentlemen teach the science of 
the mind. But you teach it only to those who 
come to you. And few come, for psychology is 
looked upon as ‘high-brow.’ Why can’t we 
popularize it? Why can’t we make people train 
their minds just as they train their bodies? Why 
can’t you put all that you have to teach into 
a series of simple, understandable lessons that 
can be grasped by the average man with an 
average education? ” 


Not a Mere Memory System 
ND the eminent professors did it. Pel- 
manism to day is the one known course in 
applied psychology, the one course that 
mind as a physical instructor builds 
There is nothing really new in it. All 
of its truths are as old as the hills. But it 
reduces these truths to practical use. It puts 
them into harness for the doing of the day’s 


work, 

It teaches how to develop personality, how to 
build character, how to strengthen individuality. 
Instead of training memory alone, or will-power 
alone, or reasoning power alone, it recognizes the 
absolute interdependency of these powers and trains 
them together. 

It is not, however, an educational machine for 
grinding out standardized brains, for it realizes 
that there are wide differences in the minds and 
problems of men. It develops individual mentali- 
ty to its highest power. 

The course comes in twelve lessons—twelve “Lit- 
tle Gray Books.” They are sent one at a time and 
the student fills out work sheets that are gone over, 
with pen and ink by a staff of trained instructors. 
There is nothing arduous about the course, and it 
offers no great difficulties, but it does require ap- 
plication. Pelmanism has got to be worked at. 

There is no “magic” or “mystery” about it. 
It is not “ learned in an evening.’”” Brains are not 
evolved by miracles. Just as the arms stay weak. 
or grow flabby, when not used, so does an un- 
exercised mind stay weak or grow flabby. 

You can take a pill for a sluggish liver, but all 
the patent medicines in the world can’t help a 
sluggish mind. Pelmanism is not a “pill” sys 
tem. It proceeds upon the scientific theory that 
there is no law in nature that condemns the human 
mind to permanent limitations. It develops the 
mental faculties by regular exercise, just as the 
athlete develops his muscles. It gives the mind a 
gymnasium to work in; it prescribes the work scien- 
tifically, and skilled educators superintend the work 
; Fg “Little Gray Books” are intellectual dumb- 
ells. 


builds 
muscle. 


The Science of ‘Get There’’ 


T is the science of Get There—getting there 
quickly surely, finely! Not for men alone, but 
. for women as well. Women in commercial pur- 
suits have the same problems to overcome as men. 
Women in the home are operating a business, a high- 
ly specialized, complex business, requiring every 
ounce of judgment, energy, self-reliance and quick 
decision that it is possible to develop. 
I say deliberately, and with the deepest conviction, 
that Pelmanism will do what it promises to do. Fol 





lowed honestly, it will give greater power to self 
realization and self-expression in word, thought and 


action. It will stop wool-gathering and mind-wan- 
dering. It will develop mind, character, personality, 
giving ambition, energy, concentration and self- 


reliance, 

Americans need it as much as England needed it. 
There are too many men whe are “old at forty”; 
too many people who complain about their “ luck” 
when they fail; too many people without ambition or 
who have “lost their nerve”; too many “ job cow- 
ards’ living under the daily fear of being fired. 

Original thinking is almost a lost art. We look at 
games instead of playing them. The less the mental 
demand the more popular the play. There is music 
in restaurants because it is too much trouble to talk 
intelligently. Life is cut to pieces by deep ruts, with 
the people in them never looking over the sides. 
Greater driving force and higher powers of concen- 
tration will add to the nation’s assets, 

There is nothing more true than that success and 
failure are next-door neighbors. The success of to- 
day may be the failure of tomorrow, and the ineffi- 
cient can rise to efficiency when he wills it. No one 
can mark time in modern life, much less stand still. 
We go forward or drop back. 


Increased Incomes 
ALK of quick and large salary raises suggests 
quackery, but I saw bundles of letters telling 
ee how Pelmanism had increased earning capac- 
ities from 20 to 200 per cent. With my own ears I 


heard the testimony of employers to this effect. 
Why not? Increased efficiency is worth more 
money. <Aroused ambition, heightened energies re- 


rest content with “well enough.” 
ever-increasing efficiency and em- 


fuse to let a man 
Business demands 


ployers are quick to recognize it and reward it. 
But Pelmanism is bigger than that There's 


more to it than the making of money. It makes for 
a richer and more wholesome and more interesting 
life. 

Too many people are mentally lopsided, knowing 


just the one thing or taking interest in only one 
thing. Of all living creatures they are the most 
deadly. I have seen eminent scholars who were the 


dullest of talkers; successful business men who 
knew nothing of literature, art or music; people of 
achievement sitting tongue-tied in a crowd while 
some fool held the floor; masters of industry ignor- 
ant of every social value; workers whose lives were 
drab because they did not know how to put color in 
them, and I have heard men and women of real 
intelligence forced to rely on anecdotes to keep up 
a conversation. 

The emphasis of Pelmanism is on a complete per- 
sonality. It does away with lopsided developments. 
It points the way to cultural values as well as to 
material success. It opens the windows of the mind 
to the voices of the world; it puts the stored wealth 
of memory at the service of the tongue; it burns 
away stupid indifferences by developing self-realiza- 
tion and self-expression; it makes unnecessary the 
stereotyped in speech and thought and action, 

Pelmanism, in effect, teaches how to spend 
gold that is in the purse of life, not merely the 
copper coins. It considers life as a rich and ex- 
pansive whole, not as a collection of unrelated frag- 
— from which the individual must make his 
choice, 

One may utilize Pelmanism as a means of achiev- 
ing some immediate purpose—financial, social, edu- 
cational or cultural—but the advantages of the 
training touch life and living at every point, 

GEORGE CREEL. 

Note:—As Mr. Creel has pointed out, Pelmanism is 
neither an experiment nor a theory. It has stood the test 
of twenty-five years. Its students are in every country in 
the world. Its benefits are attested by hundreds of thous- 
ands of men and women in all walks and conditions of life. 

As there is no royal road to learning, neither is there 
any short cut to the truths taught by Pelmanism. An 
ordinary school education is necessary, but the prime im- 
portances are sincerity of purpose and willingness to work. 
Its rewards are rich, permanent and of steadily increasing 
value, but they are won by application. 


the 


How to Become a Pelmanist 
“Mo AND MEMORY”? is the name of the booklet 


which describes Pelmanism down to the last de 


tail. It is fascinating in itself with its wealth of 
original thought and incisive observation. It has benefits 
of its own that will make the reader keep it Every 


reader of this page should send for ‘‘Mind and Memory’”’ 
—-New. 


The book, ‘‘Mind and Memory,” is free Use the 
coupon or a postcard and send for it now—TODAY. 
PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite 338, 2575 Broadway, New York, N. Y 


All correspondence strictly confidential 


W.C. 10-16 


' PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 

' Suite 338, 2575 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
i] Please send me, without obligation, your free booklet, 
' ‘“‘Mind and Memory.’’ 
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The Woman Behind the Man Behind the Plow 


HE woman in the home is to receive the active attention of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs all during the 
next year. Two new departments are to be spotlighted in the 
endeavor to bring help to the overburdened woman worker of the 
home, those citizens whom the census taker labels “ unoccupied.” 
The plan is that of the new president of the federation, Mrs. 
Thomas Winter. It was adopted enthusiastically at the first meet- 
ing of the new board in Washington the last of September. And 
appeals are shortly to go forth from the two women appointed to 
head the new departments, asking the cooperation of the club 
women of the country. 

From the south Mrs. W. S. Jennings, of Jacksonville, Florida, 
a director of the General Federation and an active member of 
the Florida Equal Suffrage Association, has been chosen to lead 
the home demonstration work for the women of the rural com- 
munities. Mrs. Jennings was selected not alone for her own 
interest in this work or for her ability to perform it but because 
the south has far outdistanced the north in establishing home 
demonstration agents under the States Relations Service, which 
cooperates with the federal department of agriculture. In the 
fifteen southern states there are now one thousand home demon- 
stration agents against two hundred and forty in the thirty-three 
northern states. 

It is true that the southern agents are not so well paid as those 
in the north and that there is a real pressure to improve their 
salaries in order to hold them. But the women are starting out 
on a crusade for more funds for the agents all over the country 
and a bill is now under discussion for presentation to Congress 
during the coming session. 

The present funds under the Smith-Lever bill are apportioned 
variously by the states, but there is unanimity in one direction 
at least, the farmer is getting the larger portion and the farmer’s 
wife is taking what is left over. 

“We don’t want to take anything away from the farmer,” says 
Mrs. Jennings, “ but we must have more funds for the farmer’s 
wife if we are to have anything approaching success in helping 
her to systematize her work, teaching her simplified methods and 
bringing to her some of the interest which will brighten her life 
in the isolated corners of the country.” 

The federation will not attempt to secure workers. It is sat- 
isfied to leave the actual organization of the girls’ canning clubs, 
the boys’ corn clubs and the mothers’ demonstration clubs to the 
trained workers which the state departments secure. But what 
the clubs will try to do is to bring to the attention of the women 
in the cities the needs of the women in the country, satisfied that 
the necessary funds will be forthcoming when the situation is 
understood. There are three sources from which more money 
may be secured—by federal appropriation by Congress through 
the state agricultural colleges, by state appropriations by legisla- 
tures through the state agricultural colleges, by county appropria- 
tions, organization or individual gifts to supplement the state and 
national funds. 

An effort will be made to increase interest in competitions 
in the rural clubs and individuals and organizations will be asked 
to offer prizes through the home demonstration agents. Prize 
money awarded to children for the best poultry, the best corn or 
potatoes, the best canned fruit or cake is always used for educa- 
tion. In some cases ‘t has been found necessary to appoint 
guardians to insure the expenditure of the child’s prize for his 
or her own use. But the end is always secured. In one southern 
state there was an ardent little member of the girls’ canning club 
with a great desire for a college education. Her brother was a 
state senator, but neither he nor the rest of the family had prog- 
ressed beyond the point of view that woman’s place is solely in 


the kitchen and there was great opposition to her attendance at § 


school. She won enough money to give her her first year in 
college, making such progress that the family became interested 
and helped her. That girl is now one of the most successful 
home demonstration agents in the south. 


The second department which the federation is to feature dur- 
ing the next year is that of a service bureau to be headed by the 
second vice-president, Mrs. John Schermerhorn, of Orange, New 
Jersey. The bureau will register women who need work fora 
few hours a day, or women who are willing to give volunteer 
service to help in some home emergency or to assist some w-«' fare 
organization. 

British Farm Women 

ECOGNITION of the agricultural interests of womci: has 

been made by the British Ministry of Agriculture 1 the 
appointment of Muriel Talbot, D. B. E., as woman adviser of the 
ministry. Her work will be to recommend suitable women to 
serve on the various official agricultural boards, to maintain rela- 
tionships especially concerning the interests of women with ‘hese 
boards and with the various women’s land organizations, aii to 
cooperate with the director of rural industries to enlist women 
for village welfare. 

Another move toward the unifying of women’s interests as 
they are affected by agriculture is the organization of the Na- 
tional Association of Landswomen, an outgrowth of the womnien’s 
land army. The association is maintaining headquarters in |on- 
don at the office of the Women’s Farm and Garden Union, thus 


enlisting the helpful advice of the older organization. 


Already the association has forty-nine branches of farm women 
employees and the wives and daughters of farmers. Ten of 
these branches have raised enough money to have paid secretaries 
and most of the branches have enlarged their work to include the 
finding of positions for their members who are out of employ- 
ment. 


One of the objects of the association is to assist its members 
to purchase at wholesale prices clothing suitable for their work 
and it has secured a large part of the remaining stock of land 
army outfits, which it is able to sell to its members at very rea- 
sonable rates. Twelve of the county branches offer other spe- 
cial benefits, such as the supply of hostel accommodations for 
members when out of work and other facilities. There are al- 
ready over 6,000 subscribing members, and of these over 4,000 
are regular land workers. 


The Woman Behind the Plow 


OW the women farmers themselves are coming to the fore 
4 and there has just been held at the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College a conference of women agriculturists. Women who 
have made a success of running their own farms exchanged help- 
ful ideas. Among the speakers on the program was Mrs. Francis 
King of Alma, Michigan, president of the Women’s National 
Farm and Garden Association, who is the author of “A Well Con- 
sidered Garden,” and Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, dean emeritus 
of Simmons College. President Butterfield opened the conter- 
ence and vocational opportunities and practical experiences were 
the theme of the speakers on the first day. 

Miss Nettie C. Burleigh, a successful live stock farmer of 
Waterville, Maine, and Miss Margaret V. Landmann, who oper- 
ates an experimental seed farm at Prospect Plains, New Jersey, 
told of their work. 
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The Democrats 
Are Poor 


So Were The 
Twelve Apostles 


THE VOICES OF THE RICH 
MEN OF THIS WORLD HAVE 
BEEN SILENCED THROUGH 
OBLIVION. 

THE VOICES OF THE 
TWELVE APOSTLES HAVE 
BEEN RINGING THROUGH 
THE AGES. 

THE REPUBLICANS CRY 
“HATE!” 

THE REPUBLICANS 
SHOUT “ REVENGE!” 

THE REPUBLICANS 
BREATHE “MALICE!” | 

THE REPUBLICANS OFFER 
NOTHING THAT IS CON- 
STRUCTIVE. 

ARE YOU WITH THEM, OR 
AGAINST THEM? 

THERE IS A GREAT 
MORAL ISSUE BEFORE THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE. 

IN YOU AS A VOTER RESTS 
THE DECISION. 

WE HEAR FOLKS SAYING 
THAT THEY WILL VOTE 
THE REPUBLICAN TICKET 
BECAUSE THEY WANT A 
CHANGE. 

A CHANGE FOR WHAT? 

NEVER HAS THERE BEEN 
SO FEW UNEMPLOYED. 
NEVER HAS THE COUNTRY 
BEEN SO PROSPEROUS. 

THE DINNER PAILS ARE 
FULL. THE WAGES ARE 
HIGH. 


WOMAN’S DEMOCRATIC STATE 
HEADQUARTERS 


Waldorf-Astoria 
N. Y. 
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League of Women Voters 


State Conventions 


HE new voters of West Virginia intend to make their jp. 

fluence felt on the civic life of the state. It was no passiy 
program they adopted at the convention of the West \ irginiy 
Equal Suffrage Association the first week in October, whic 
marked the passing of the old suffrage association and the crea} 
tion of the West Virginia League of Women Voters. Mrs. Johf 
L. Ruhl, of Clarksburg, will continue her services at the head of 
the women, having been elected chairman of the League. |; 
was a rousing convention. Throughout the program rin the 
plea for the women to forget partisan lines and to stand by 
principles. ‘Don’t be so partisan as to forget your friends- 
remember those, who as individual members of party organiza 
tions, have helped us win our fight,” said Mrs. J. Gail [bert 
former president of the State Suffrage Association, when ac dress. 
ing the delegates as toast-mistress of the luncheon. “1! don! 
‘remember your frieids.’’ 
“Op 





say ‘ fight your enemies,’ but I do say 
The same feeling was reflected in the talks by Mrs. Ruhl, 
every side we hear the question are women going to be partisan 
or are they going to vote individually. It should be the purpose 
of every woman voter to keep an open mind and never to wear 
a party collar.” She urged the women not to be guided by 
tradition but to give parties and issues careful study and form 
their own opinions. 

That there is immediate work ahead for the league was brought 
out during the address of Dr. Harriet B. Jones. Dr. Jones 
called attention to the fact that on the statute books of \West 
Virginia are laws which must be changed. First among these 
she named the equal guardianship law. ‘“ A woman in this state 
has not the right to her own children,” she said. Next she spoke 
of the inability of a married woman to make contracts, citing the 
fact that “ anybody can make contracts but an insane person, a 
convict or a married woman.” She further brought up the in- 
equalities in the laws covering wages and property rights of 
women in West Virginia. ‘“ The vote has been given to women 
to help them correct conditions which surround their children 
and their homes,” said Dr. Jones. “ We do not want to be parti- 
san. Straight ticket voters are those who never read and never 
think.” 

Political speeches and talks covering the work of the suffragists 
throughout the previous years also featured the program. Men 
high in the ranks of the political parties were present to speak 
on behalf of those parties. ‘“ The entrance of women into politics 
means more than we have thought,” said Mr. H. C. Warth, ad- 
dressing the gathering. “ Men, for the most part, have followed 
parties blindly. I believe women will constitute a great body of 
independent voters—the leaven in the loaf.” Miss Marie B. 
Ames, who has been a leader in the citizenship work in West 
Virginia on behalf of the National League of Women Voters, 
gave an interesting talk on “ What the Politicians Think of Us.” 
Hon. Wells Goodykoontz, congressman from the fifth district, 
and an ardent supporter of suffrage, felicitated the new citizens 
upon their victory and called their attention to the need of an 
early correction of statutory provisions, such as the dowry law 
which give men an advantage over women. He urged them to 
work for the removal of all inequalities. 

Mrs. Maud Wood Park, president of the National League of 
Women Voters, in an address at the mass meeting, urged the 
women to see that all women eligible register and vote at the 
coming election and urged them to bring into the public service 
the distinct viewpoint of woman in all matters concerning the 
welfare of children and the home. She explained the purposes 
of the League and its non-partisan policy, laying special emphasis 
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upon its two aims, one to foster the study of citizenship and the 
second to promote improved legislation. The delegates endorsed 
those legislative measures recommended by the National League 
program and also passed resolutions in regard to several local 
matters, going on record as approving of the issuance of bonds 
amounting to $50,000,000 to construct and maintain a system of 
highways in the State of West Virginia and urged the ratification 
of the measure at the polls. They gave approval to the movement 
which has for its object legal provision for the suitable education 
and custodial care of the feeble-minded. 

Mrs. Ruhl will have as her staff for the coming year: Mrs. 
Mary C. Burks, Huntington, Vice-chairman ; Mrs. J. B. Stratton, 
Williamson, Secretary, and Mrs. H. D. Rummell, Charleston, 
Treasurer. The Board of Directors includes Dr. Harriet B. 
Jones, Glendale; Mrs. W. L. Lipscomb, Parsons ; Mrs. Orlandus 
West, Clarksburg; Miss Mary C. Burks, Huntington; Mrs. H. D. 
Rummell, Charleston; Mrs. Izetta Brown, Kingwood; Mrs. John 
M. Birch, Wheeling; Miss Elsie Murphy, Charlestown; Mrs. 
John A. Shields, Welch; Mrs. John L. Ruhl, Clarksburg. 


W ITH universal suffrage an assured fact the women of Texas 

will gather at El Paso on October 18-20 for the first annual 
convention of the Texas League of Women Voters. “ There is 
no longer an ‘if’ left,” says Mrs. Jessie Daniel Ames, president 
of the league, in her call to the convention. “ Connecticut has 
finally disposed of the one raised by the decamping legislators 
of [Tennessee and the books have been closed on that greatest 
epoch of the development of democracy—the complete enfran- 
chisement of women.” The work of the pioneers is done, but the 
work of the women of the present day is just begun, the Texas 
League believes, and to that end will lay plans for active partici- 
pation in civic affairs during the coming year. 

A series of lessons on citizenship is scheduled for the conven- 
tion and the various divisions of government will be studied. 
Among the speakers will be the Hon. Frank Wozencraft, Mayor 
of Dallas and past president of the of the Texas League of 
Municipalities ; the Hon. R. E. Thomason, Speaker of the House 
of the Thirty-sixth Legislature; Mrs. Cone Johnson, National 
Democratic chairman for the State of Texas; Mrs. Florence C. 
Floore, president of the Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
Mrs. Minnie Fisher Cunningham, former president of the Texas 
Equal Suffrage Association, and many others. 

\ model election will be conducted by regular election officials, 
sample ballots of the general election being used. A pageant, 
“The Nineteenth Amendment,” and other special features of 
entertainment will add to the interest of the gathering. 


Y November 1 the Iowa League of Women Voters, in co- 

operation with the Extension Department of the State Uni- 
versity, will have an enviable record in behalf of citizenship, as 
they will have conducted sixty schools in citizenship by that date. 
These schools were conducted throughout the state and practi- 
cally all of them lasted three days. More than 20,000 women 
attended. 

In addition to this number of schools, county leagues have con- 
ducted schools in the various townships for one day or one 
session. Before the election in November the list will be con- 
siderably lengthened. Mrs. Julia B. Meyer has been most suc- 
cessful in conducting the schools, as was shown in her report at 
the first annual convention of the Iowa League of Women 
Voters, which they held the last week in September at Des 
Moines. Miss Flora Dunlap has been Chairman of the League 
throughout the past year, during which time much foundation 
work has been accomplished. She was succeeded by Mrs. Walter 
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Without Benefit of Committeeman 

ISS BERNICE SUMMERS, chief clerk of the State legal 
M department and pardon representative in Alabama, has been 
appointed by J. Q. Smith, attorney general, to serve as special 
In making the appointment, Mr. Smith 
said: connection with my office, has 
rendered splendid service in a clerical and legal way. ‘This ap- 
pointment has the approval of the governor, as required by law.” 
The appointment of Miss Summers and also the announcement 
that Alabama is to have women registrars may be taken to be 
without benefit of the National Democratic Committeeman, Mr. 
W. 
paper accounts of the delightful entertainments given the striking 
ran away from their posts of 
duty and found a cordial welcome in Alabama. Mrs. A. J. Bow- 
ron, chairman of the Alabama League of Women Voters, wrote 
in which she asked him, as one Democrat 


assistant attorney general. 


‘Miss Summers, since her 


T. Sanders, whose name so frequently occurred in the news- 


Tennessee legislators when they 
> 7 


a letter to Mr. Sanders 
to another, to explain his cordial assistance in violating the request 
of the National Democratic Convention to the Tennessee Legis- 
Before Mr. Sanders’ reply reached Mrs. Bowron, slie 
read it in the newspapers. Mr. Sanders admitted calling upon the 
run-away Tennesseeans in Decatur and inviting them to Athens 
for a watermelon feast and a dinner. Mr. Sanders stated that he 
felt called upon to make no apology for his action, in view of his 
ratification of the Federal 
his belief that woman is not “ 


lature. 


long opposition to Amendment and 
temperamentally and emotionally 
qualified for political activity for her to take part in politics and 
all it involves is a denial of nature. I have yet to hear an expres- 
sion from any source, whether northern, western or southern, of 
those who were at the San Francisco Convention who were not 
disappointed and discouraged regarding the activities of the 


women at that convention.” 





SEND A WOMAN TO THE SENATE 


The next Senate will be composed of ninety-six members 
ALL MEN—unless New York State elects 
Ella A. Boole 


The Reconstruction Period is the Social Development Period. 
Child welfare; the w elfare of women in industry in business and 
professional life; the “housekeeping” of city, state and nation, 
will all have an unusually prominent place in Federal legislation 
during the next six vears. 

Mrs. Boole is singularly equipped by education, business and 
professional training and by her public service to represent these 
interests with ability and judgment. 

The Empire State has been grossly misrepresented by a Sena- 
tor incapable of comprehending the meaning of representative 
government. James W. Wadsworth has ignored and flaunted 
the expressed will of the people and of his party. Now having 
exhausted every effort to prevent the women of the country from 
having the vote, he is asking the women of his state to vote for 
him as THEIR REPRESENTATIVE in the United States 
Senate. 

READERS OF THE WOMAN CITIZEN AGREE THAT SENA- 
TOR WADSWORTH MUST NOT BE RE-ELECTED. But he will 
be re-elected unless voters concentrate upon a candidate to defeat 
him. Ella A. Boole is the logical candidate. 

Mrs. Boole is the only candidate for Senator who 
squarely on a platform of law enforcemert, and loyalty to the 
Constitution of the United States, because she is the only one 
who is for upholding the Prohibition Amendment and the Vol- 
stead Law which makes it enforceable. 

She holds that we should play our part in the brotherhood of 
the forty-one countries already in the League of Nations; that 
this can be done without losing our sov ereignty, and that it must 
be done to preserve our honor among nations. 


VOTE FOR 
Ella A. Boole for United States Senator 
whose name will appear under the Prohibition Party emblem. 


Vote the rest of the ticket as your affiliations dictate. The issues 
involved in the United States Senatorship are greater than party 


loyalty. 
VOTE FOR ELLA A. BOOLE 


stands 
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The Poll Tax in Tennessee 

HE women of Tennessee do not propose to be caught nap. 
ping as regards their new rights and 

Following the ratification of the Nineteenth Amendment | 


political ities, 

the 
licial 
ting. 
t the 
yunt 


State Legislature, suffrage leaders started out to get a ju 
finding regarding the poll tax as a qualification for women \ 
Mrs. John M. Kenny and Mrs. D. T. Kimbrough appeared 
office of the county trustee and made a tender of the ai 
due as poll tax. Acting under instructions from the « 


attorney, the trustee refused to receive the poll tax. The c:unty 


attorney had declared that the laws of the state exempted women 
from paying a poll tax. The women then carried their tes: still 
higher and filed a bill in the Chancery Court of Davidson C: inty 
against the county trustee and asked a judicial determinati 1 of 
the question 

Chancellor Newman dimissed the bill. A part of his oj) sion 
is as follows: 

“ It will be observed by Section 686 of the code, that thos: lia- 
ble for poll taxes are males between the ages of 21 and 50 ° cars 
on the 1oth day of January of the year the assessment is laid 

“Women over 21 and under 50 years of age were not | able 
January 10, 1919, for the tax prescribed by Section 686 0: the 
code and plainly it was never the purpose or intent of Section 
1220 that a qualified voter as a condition precedent to the » ght 
to vote, should produce satisfactory evidence that he had pada 
poll assessed against him, and for which he was not liable. his 
statute cannot be tortured into such a construction. 

“ Without entering into a discussion of complainants’ techy ical 
right to mandamus or an injunction under the case made oui by 
the bill, the court is of opinion that the complainants ani all 


women between the ages of 21 and 50 years, otherwise qualitied 
as voters, are entitled to vote in the November election of 1920, 
without paying a poll tax for 1919; that the prayer for a manda- 
mus or, in the alternative, an injunction, must be denied 
the bill dismissed for want of an equity on its face.” 

The case was taken to the Supreme Court by Colonel Joseph 
H. Acklen, attorney for the complainants, and the court ruled 
that women do not have to pay a poll tax in order to vote this 
vear. 


for nd 


Teaching Mr. Jim Nugent Politics 


O the women at the New 
is given the 


Jersey Democratic state convention 
credit for defeating a resolution introduced by 
V ol- 
The fight against the resolution was led by two women 
candidates for the assembly, Mrs. Laura D. Bradshaw and Mrs. 
D. S. Irving. So keen was the strife that Governor Edwards was 
about to adjourn the convention without the appointment « 
presidential electors when his attention was called to the omis- 
sion. There again the women triumphed, Mrs. Philip MckKin 
Garrison being chosen as one of the two presidential electors a 


Mr. James R. Nugent, calling for liberal amendments to the 
stead act. 


— 


large and six other women being named out of the entire list of 
twelve electors. They are: Mary R. C. Slayton, Mrs. J. Thomp- 
son Baker, Mrs. Sally B. Taylor, Mary Fernandez, Mrs. Bert 


Daly, Miss Bessie Pope. 

Mrs. E. F. Feickert, vice-chairman of the Republican state 
committee, has declined a nomination as presidential elector at 
large. The Republican women took an important part at the 
state convention of their party, a number serving as delegates. 


Restriction Removed 
HE ratification of the Nineteenth Amendment has removed 
a restriction as regards women voting in school elections in 
Kentucky. The school suffrage in that 
granting the right only to women who 
This qualification did not apply to men. 


state was abridged by 
could read and write 
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League of Women Voters 
(Continued from page 549) 

Ss, Brown, of Des Moines, who was elected President at the con- 
yention. Mrs. Brown will have on her staff: Dr. Kate Harpel, 
of Boone, as Vice-President; Mrs. H. S. Van Alstine, of Gil- 
more City, as Recording Secretary; Mrs. John D. Denison, of 
Des Moines, as Corresponding Secretary, and Mrs. Sadie Pas- 
sig, of Humboldt, as Treasurer. 

The convention was most enthusiastic and a comprehensive 


organization for county leagues was planned. A committee was 


f appointed to prepare a plan for a memorial which will com- 


memorate the services of the pioneer lowa Suffrage workers. 
Mrs. Fred Hunter presented this feature. Miss Anna B. 
Lawtiier, Democratic Committeewoman for Iowa, and Mrs. 
James E. Blythe, of the Republican Women’s Speakers Bureau, 
made the addresses in the afternoon, following a morning de- 
vote to committee reports. At the Victory dinner, both candi- 
date. for governor spoke. Mrs. H. K. Evans, of Corydon, pre- 
sente| the Shaw memorial. Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Vice- 
Chairman of the Republican National Executive Committee, 
spoke. The evening closed with a brilliant speech by Mr. Har- 


vey ingham, editor of the Des Moines Register. 


ee Illinois Equal Suffrage Association held its closing con- 
vention at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, October 7-8-9, at 
whicli time it merged into the Illinois League of Women Voters. 

The first day’s program was devoted to the closing work of the 
Illinois qual Suffrage Association, with reports of committees 
and officers in the morning and a Suffrage “ Love Feast ” in the 
afternoon. At this time the 
addresses on the general topic, “ Suffrage Yesterday and Tomor- 
row”: Mrs. Mary E. Holmes of Chicago; Dr. Lucy Waite of 
Park Ridge, Ill.; Mrs. Harriette Taylor Treadwell of Chicago; 
Mrs. Blanche B. West of Bushnell, Ill.; Miss Margaret Haley of 
Chicago; Mrs. James W. Morrisson of Chicago; Mrs. Joseph T. 
Bowen of Chicago; Mrs. Carrie Alexander Bahrenburg of Belle- 
ville, Ill.; Miss Florence King of Chicago; Dr. M. D. Brown of 
De Kalb, Ill.; Miss Margaret Dobyne of St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. 
Harriet Stokes Thompson of Chicago; Mrs. Mary E. Sykes of 
Monmouth, Il.; Mrs. W. A. Roberts of- Chicago; Mrs. O. P. 
Bourland of Pontiac, Ill.; Mrs. Jacob Baur of Chicago; Miss 
Alice Henry, of Chicago; Mrs. E. B. Coolley of Danville, III. ; 
Mrs. Edward L. Stewart of San Diego, Calif.; Mrs. Frank Funk 
of Bloomington, IIl., and Mrs. A. H. Schweizer of Chicago. 

In the evening there was a banquet, at which Mrs. Grace Wil- 
bur Trout gave her closing address as president. The Republican 
and Democratic candidates for Governor spoke. 

Friday was devoted to the consideration of a constitution for 
the Illinois League. Mrs. George Gellhorn of Missouri and Miss 
Elizabeth Hauser of Ohio gave addresses. 

The evening program was political. Mrs. George Bass spoke 
on the Democratic Platform, Mrs. Medill McCormick on the 
Republican Platform, Mrs. Fletcher Dobyns on “ Why Women 
Should Join a Political Party,” and Mrs. Samuel Slade on the 
“ Significance of Woman’s Entry into Politics.” 

The election of officers for the League of Women Voters took 
place Saturday, followed by a symposium on the topic, “ The 
League of Women Voters and What It Can Accomplish,” 
the following women spoke: Miss Mary McDowell, Mrs. 
FE. B. Griffin, Mrs. Willa B. Laird, Mrs. W. H. Winslow, 
Miss Marie Hesse, Mrs. Howard T. Willson, Mrs. Fletcher Dob- 
yus, Mrs. Lambert O. Wile, Mrs. H. W. Cheney and Mrs. Minnie 
A. Watkins. 


following women made short 
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Real Mattress Cleanliness 


NE-THIRD of our life is spent 
in bed. Then why not make it 
comfortable by using the 


QUILTED 
MATTRESS 


Excelsior Protector 


which really solves this vexing problem 








It protects the mattress and adds to its life. Made 
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tenaig I am going to give a brief ré- 
the history of the Army and 


Navy, I shall have to deal to a considerable 


sumé of 


extent first in figures and I want to say some- 
thing about how to deal with figures. In the 
first place, don’t give all the figures; deal in 
The next thing is to deal with 
We 

We haven’t the 


round numbers. 


figures with imagination. were never 
trained at school to do that. 
remotest idea how much money a million dollars 
We 


haven’t any idea whether there are billions of 


is, or how large a million square miles is. 
people in this world or not. There never have 
been billions of people, but mostly people do 
not know that. I want you to know what a 
billion is. If beginning on the day Christ was 
born you had taken a silver dollar and had 
thrown it into the ocean every single minute 
of every single hour of every day and every 
night for three hundred and sixty-five days a 
year, and not only for one year but nineteen 
hundred years, you would have thrown away 
just about one billion dollars. 

Then when I come presently to tell you this 
last war has cost directly and indirectly a great 
deal more than three hundred billion dollars, 
we have to say in the words of the hymn: 
“Imagination’s utmost stretch in wonder dies 
away.” We are no more capable of dealing 
with those things imaginatively than a kinder- 
garten child because we have never been used 
to figures. Because of that, we are approach- 
ing a very serious situation in this country, a 
terrible deficit, a terrible debt, and we are the 
only nation in the world that is a creditor na- 
tion. Most nations of Europe are bankrupt. 
We have therefore to apply imagination. 

Another thing in the use of figures, you must 
use them proportionately. It makes no differ- 
ence how much is paid for one thing, unless you 
know how much you are paying for other things. 


Each 
department thinks its own department is the 


That is why we have to have a budget. 


most important; and it is only as we survey the 
whole subject, that we have any basis on which 
to judge how much ought to be spent for any 
particular thing. Our question to-day is a mat- 
ter of life and death, the question of dangers, 
and only as we survey the whole question can 
we tell what to spend for any particular kind 
oi danger. 

Then you must have only the first big figures 
to fix in your mind, and you must use them 
with the power of imagination and then com- 
paratively. Please make a note of those three 
things and impress them upon your audiences 
when you have your own classes. 





The Carrie Chapman Catt Citizenship Course 


National Dangers and 
National Defenses 
By Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead 


VERY woman voter, whether or not she 
E agrees with the conclusions in the address 
by Mrs. Mead at the Chicago Citizenship 
School, February 1920, will be interested in her 
The 


technical relation of these departments to the 


figures concerning the Army and Navy. 


federal government was given in the July 17th 


issue of the Woman Citizen. 








I will go very hurriedly over a survey of our 
history. I need not read you the passages from 
though I have them here, 
Our 
American Army in the Revolution was a very 
We hardly 
Washington never had more than 


the Constitution, 


which provide for the Army and Navy. 
small one indeed. realized how 
small it was. 
17,000 men at any one time in any battle. In 
1771 when we entered the war, we had only 
30,000 troops. If it had not for the 


French we might not have won. The number 


been 


raised was no more than 90,000. 

When the war was over, we had spent three 
hundred and seventy million dollars, and had 
That is a 


very small matter as we count things now. The 


seventy million dollars of pensions. 


interesting thing is that the minute we were 
through, or almost the minute, we dissolved the 
whole army. We had only eighty soldiers left. 

We had a great deal of trouble from the lack 
of central government, and great loss from 
sickness, and the whole situation of war then 
The little old 
flintlocks, the little cannon, the bright costumes 


was utterly different from now. 


of yellow and white were before the day of 
We had no Red Cross. 
There was no transportation except that on 


smokeless powder. 


horseback and rowboat. 

We pass on to the period immediately fol- 
lowing, to 1798, when we had a flurry of 
Then we ordered 51,000 
soldiers. This, however, did not eventuate in 
In 1808 to 1812, our army was 10,000. We 
What we 
intended to do was to dispense with the stand- 


trouble about France. 


war. 
reduced it to a very small number. 
ing army altogether. Our war powers were 
practically turned over to the states. 

Then we had the war of 1812, a war which 
we declared, as we declared every war we have 
We 
entered the war after great provocation in re- 
When the war 
was over we signed a treaty which left the 


ever entered into with a foreign nation. 


gard to impressment of sailors. 








situation exactly as before in regard t im- 
fressment of sailors. It is true we fel: very 


bitter about the British burning our capiiol a 


Washington. It is only fair to say thai th 
reason they burned it was because w« had 
previously burned the Parliament Buildines in 
Canada. There are some facts in history we 
might just as well forget; that is one. 

We raised our army of 65,000. The British 
Army was a small one. There was only one 
decisive victory, at the Battle of the Thames, 


when the British force was 800. 
In 1818 the peace establishment was reduced 


again to 10,000. 


By the agreement of 1817 we 


reduced the forts, razed the forts to the ground, 
and took away the battleships on the (reat 
Lakes, left practically no forts or battleships 
throughout the whole Canadian borderline of 
nearly 4,000 miles. That in itself has cen 
worth to us one cannot say how many hundreds 
of thousands of soldiers as a defense. The re- 
sult has been instead of putting hundreds of 


millions of dollars into old-fashioned guns, : 
then when new guns came putting the old ones 
by and sinking money into new ordnance, in- 
stead of doing that and repeating it four or five 
times during the century, we have had no forts, 
no battleships; and the consequence has been 
that whenever we had trouble with Great Britain 
—and we have had it—we have not had sentries 
on each side of the borderline making faces at 
each other, and no unfortunate shooting which 
could have precipitated us into a war. 

That fact is one of the most important facts 
to emphasize in our history of the last century, 
that wonderful and safest borderline in the 
whole world, because it is unguarded. 

Then we pass on rapidly to the war with 
Mexico in 1846. That was all about a piece of 
land 100 miles wide between the Nueces and the 
Rio Grande. I cannot go into the details of 
that. 


cause we were the stronger power. 


We won every victory in it naturally be- 
General 
Grant fought in that war. He said it was one 
wars ever fought by a 
When the 


war was ended, we had a debt of fifteen million 


of the most unjust 
strong people against a weak people. 


dollars, a mere bagatelle, and we got an enor- 
mous amount of territory on which presently 
we found gold. It was that Mexican war which 
has kept up the feeling of sourness between 
the Mexicans and ourselves. They have long 
memories, and they do not forget how we de- 
feated them and how we took for a very small 
We 


must try and put ourselves in their place and 


sum an enormous part of their territory. 


imagine how we would have felt if some biz 
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————— 
nation to the north of us had done the same 
thing to us. 

We then come to the Civil War. In 1861 the 
regular army was 18,000. If you read Heide- 
cooper’s book on Unpreparedness, you will find 
it goes through our whole history, shows how 
shamefully, wickedly, 
were unprepared. If only we were prepared we 


have had these wars; if we had pre- 


wantonly, foolishly we 


need not 
fared for the Civil War we need not have had 
it I want to read you several passages I think 
yery pertinent, which show in the nature of the 
case you never can prepare long beforehand for 
4 Civil War, because both sides are in the gov- 
ernment and there are arsenals and forts on both 
sides. If you help one side you are going to 
help both sides. 

“During the past year 135,430 muskets have 
been quietly transferred from the Northern ar- 
'senal at Springfield alone to those of the South- 
ern stetes. We are much obliged to Secretary 
Floyd for the foresight he has thus displayed in 
ng the North and equipping the South 
There is no telling the 


disar1 
for this emergency. 


quantity of arms and munitions which were sent 


South {rom other arsenals. There is no doubt 
every man in the South who can carry a gun 
can now be supplied from private or public 
sources.” 


Another historian of the war said: 

“Tt is estimated that the South entered upon 
the war with 150,000 small arms of modern de- 
sign and the best in the world. Floyd also fur- 
nished the South with heavy ordinance for the 
forts of the South. Floyd later became a gen- 
eral in the Confederate Army; prepared for 
the United States, at West Point. 
Floyd as Secretary of War of the United 
States Government sent General David Twiggs 
to Texas, and in February 1860, Twiggs entered 
the Confederate Army and turned over to Texas 
his entire army with ordnance, transport and 


other stores valued at one million two hundred 


war by 


thousand dollars.” 

So then it appears the United States was 
prepared prior to the First Battle of Bull Run, 
but instead of the preparedness being used to 
save the United States, it was used in large 
part against it. This is the history of stand- 
ing armies, they are used to destroy government. 

The Committee on Naval Affairs in the 
House, reporting on February 21, 1861, declared 
that we had a Navy at the outbreak of the 
war absolutely adequate and prepared, if the 
President, Buchanan, had not seen to it that it 
was scattered to the four winds of Heaven. 

The cost of the Civil War in lives I have not 
been able to get exactly, but there were about 
67,000 in the North who lost their lives by bul- 
There was an enormously 
In those 


lets and wounds. 
greater number who died of disease. 
days before antiseptics, disease was the chief 
danger in war. 

We have since paid in pensions about four bil- 
lion four hundred million dollars for that war. 
I was once talking with a medical student back 


from the Philippines. He had been in our army 
I asked him how much he sup- 
posed we were paying in pensions. He 
I don’t know; I guess it is a good deal; I guess 
it is as much as five million dollars. I told 
him we were paying one hundred and forty-four 
million dollars at Well, he said, of 


course we soldiers don’t know anything about 


seven years. 


said: 


that time. 


such things. 

The Army was reduced after the war, so that 
in 1876 we had got down to 27,000 soldiers. You 
will notice have had a 
swing back where we did not want a big stand- 
You have all seen in the encyclo- 


after every war we 
ing army. 
pedias graphic charts where a little tiny figure 
about an inch high represents the Army and 
Navy of the United States, and then increas- 
ing up to the huge giant representing Germany 
or Russia. I want you to follow all this through 
and see that that does not gage defense. It 
simply gages the respective proportions of the 
Army and Navy, but the defense is something 


very much larger than that. 


HEN we had the Spanish War that lasted 
one hundred and nine days. It cost us 
pretty nearly as much as the whole Revolutionary 
war, because everything was, of course on a very 
much more extensive scale. We had very much 
bigger guns, more expensive material for our sol- 
diers, treated them very much better—although 
it must be said we did not treat them very well 
in the Spanish War; we gave them embalmed 
beef, and we had our boys dying like flies at 
Montauk Point, because we didn’t have proper 
sanitation. We did learn our lesson how to 
save life. 

In this Spanish War we had 58,000 regulars, 
228,000 volunteers. It cost three hundred and 
twenty-one million dollars. We then reduced 
our army again, this time to 67,000. 

In 1775, we had a 


No title was known 


Now, about the Navy: 
Navy of seventeen ships. 
higher than that of Captain, except in one in- 
stance we did honor John Paul Jones, made 
him an Admiral; but that title was not given 
regularly until very much later. After the war 
of the Barbary Pirates Washington urged build- 
ing a regular Navy. In 1801 it was gradually 
reduced and more than half the ships sold. In 
1809 the Navy was increased 
the 
the projected war. 
of war, but not until 1877 did the full rigged 
The armored vessel of the 


four times on 


impressment of seamen and 


In 1835 we had some men 


account of 


ship disappear. 
Civil War, the Monitor, is something we all 
remember. 

The effect of Britain’s first dread- 
naught we all remember. She built the biggest 
ship ever heard of, and for six months there 
Then of course the thing 


Great 


was heated discussion. 
happened which always happens; if one nation 
does a thing another does, and Germany fol- 
lowed and we followed; then we each had a 
Then England put down two 
Then Great 


dreadnaught. 
dreadnaughts; then we had two. 


Britain built four and so it went on, until the 
men were marching up and down the streets of 
London saying: We want eight and we want 
nine. 

I think it was President Roosevelt who sug 
gested in 1907 at our Peace Congress in N¢ 
York the 


the world of battleships, so that we should no: 


that we should limit size all ove 


go on simply piling up taxes and getting no on 
anywhere nearer safety. If that had been donc 
the world would have been saved a good many 
The trouble is most peopl 
Norman An 


They seem to think if they do some 


millions of dollars. 
are uni-lateral in their vision, as 
gell says. 
thing, the rest will stand still, whereas if one 
nation does a thing it compels the others to do 
the same thing, and there is no standing still 
It is simply a question of general increas: 
taxation and expenditure all around 

We must also remember the cost of the Navy 
at first was $11,194,000. From 1900 to 1907 five 
great navies increased, taking the navies of the 
world—and I am talking now in English pounds 

from 38,000,000 pounds to 90,000,000 pounds 
[hat did not mean any increase of safety. It 
meant that everybody was getting more scared, 
was being invested; more direc- 


more money 


tors were getting returns; more munitions fa 
tories were making money. If I had time | 
would tell you what the munition factories, the 
Krupps, the Creusots, the Armstrongs in Env 
land were doing, competing against each othe: 
selling their goods; not only selling their own 
country, but selling their guns to anybody that 
might be wanting them. If I were to tell you 
the way in which all this was pushed on with 
feverish haste, you would understand why the 
taxpayers had to bend under that terribk 
burden. 

I found that when I was at Kiel and saw ih 
great navy of the Kaiser that the men with 
whom I talked were not so proud of it as 7 had 
suppcsed they would be. I had imagined they 


would show it off with a great deal of pride 
But they told me of the number of people eat 
ing rye bread, and who didn’t have any meat. 
They told me what it cost the German people 
to keep that up. And in all these talks about 
unpreparedness, you will find one word used 
continually, that is the word “insurance.” We 
all believe in insurance. We insure our furni 
ture and possessions on the theory that if we 
put a small sum into that and they burn up 
we are going to get their value back again. 

I would like to ask who is going to compen- 
sate the best insured nation of the world, and 
that is Germany. Germany had the biggest 


army in the world when she went into this 
She was the best prepared, and where is 
Almost anybody can be fooled 


That word is 


war. 
her insurance? 
by euphemism, a good word. 


‘ insurance, but I fail to see its application in any 


sense to the problem before us. 

During this period we had a new feature, that 
You and I remember when there 
Now we can 


is aeronautics. 


was a flight across the channel. 
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cross the Atlantic, and the King of England 
read the New York Times only seventy-five 
hours old. The whole situation is therefore 
changed, and in the modern world into which 
we entered in 1917, we had the new fields of 
aeronautics and the submarine, and war was 
changed in its methods, with smokeless power, 
gigantic battleships, and especially with the 
things under the water. There was never an 
army more enthusiastic, brave, better prepared 
when we finally did get into the war. There 
fever was a body of soldiers that performed 
such a feat of getting across an ocean infested 
I think we hardly know what 


credit is due to our army and navy. 


with submarines. 


HERE never was a body of soldiers so well 

looked after, whose amusements and morals 
and health were so constantly attended to. I 
need not go into that because that is so recent 
we all remember. 

In regard to aeronautics, I want to say the 
most important thing in that field was not the 
dropping of bombs; it was photography. it 
was getting the plan of the country. It saved 
no end of scouting and guessing. It was one 
of the marvelous additions to modern warfare. 
Another thing was the dropping of propaganda 
which had enormous results. 
hardly be 


particular 


The. value of the airplane can 


ever-estimated, although our own 
contribution was not of great value at the first. 
We wasted about six hundred million dollars, 
and you remember the President asked Justice 
Hughes to investigate, and he found it was not 
due to chicanery, but it was due to a number 
of causes for which no one could be held mainly 
responsible. 

What we noticed in the last war was this: 
That the greatest navy on earth could not make 
a landing two hundred miles away. Great 


Britain was unable to make an invasion of 


Germany, although only two hundred miles 


from her. The greatest navy in the world 
could not do that, and it could not win at the 
Dardanelles. That is one of the new things 
we have learned, that those little things under 
the water after all protect the nation from in- 
vasion. It is the submarine, the mines, the nets 
that after all are the protection of a coast, and 
it is a very interesting thing too that Germany 
was not able to make an invasion of Great 
Britain, but it was not the dreadnaughts that 
caused that result. It was the little things under 
the water more than anything else,—a very im- 
portant modern discovery. 

During this war there were seven million 
people in the devastated district. Before we 
entered the war, our total relief which we gave 
voluntarily to Europe was about as much as we 
I was told that by 
That we 

The 

We 
Then 


there was an absolute revolution of feeling. It 


had spent on chewing gum. 
a man supposed to know the facts. 
had spent about thirty-five million dollars. 
war had not appealed to our imagination. 
felt remote from it, until we entered in. 


The Woman Citize, 


was our boys that were going, and then th 


money began to pour out like water, and the, 


all you women became farmerettes and why 
not 

Now, I come to the cost. In 1918, when th 
war closed, the total interest bearing debt wa; 


eighteen and a third billion dollars. It is up t 


twenty-one billions now, because we could no 
stop instantly. We had to get the boys hom 
and there were a good many enterprices yx 
could not stop at once. I have told you wha 
one billion is; you cannot even have the re. 
motest conception of what twenty-one billion 
is. Neither can you conceive what has been the 
direct and the indirect cost of the war, by 
you can put it down in figures and it worth 


putting down; it is a good deal over three hun. 
dred billion. That is including the wages which 
the men would have earned if they ha‘ lived 
What the war cost us in life was prett, nearly 
ten million of the flower of the youth of Europe 
and America. We ourselves lost only 50,00 
men in battle, and who died of wounds. There 
were more who died of disease, as always hap- 
pens. Disease is far more deadly than bullets. 
r you want to know how much it costs to kill| 
an enemy, it costs considerably over $15,000 
to kill an enemy; to kill any one of the Germans 
cost the Allies or the Americans about 315,000 


apiece. 

If you want to know what the cost of the wai 
was put in other figures, let me say that we 
spent on an average one million dollars an hour 
What it cost us in life was vastly more that 
the death of the young potential fathers of Ev- 
rope; it cost in the lives of women and children, 
much. 


one cannot sav how I suppose consider- 


ably more. I haven’t the least doubt that the 
lives of women and children added to the men 
would make 25,000,000 that the world lost, and 
Paris last 


May I asked a boy very small in stature how 


many others are stunted by it. In 
old he was. He was running an elevator. He 
said he was sixteen years old; he had been 
I asked 
another lad thirteen years old, running an cleva- 
tor, if he had finished school. “ Why, Madam,” 


he said, “I finished school four years ago.” S 


stunted through four years of growth. 


the problem of the child and the woman in 
I do 


not dare begin on it; it is too stupendous. It 


regard to war is a whole field by itself. 


is something which I hope does appeal to out 
imaginations. 

I have other facts and figures but I am going 
to stop, because I do not think they are the 
important things. What is of infinitely more 
importance is that we should understand the 
many fallacies which you read in almost every 
newspaper, which you frequently hear {rom 
the pulpit, which you constantly hear from the 
Congressional halls; and unless you are able 
to answer those fallacies you are going to be 
fooled, and fooled just as Lincoln said nobody 
would be, that is all the time. 


I want to read to you a few things to show 
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en th you how the origin of this war really was in 
1. b confused inking, i false premises, twisted 
‘Plogic and in a bad philosophy. If those astute 
i minds in Germany who had the enormous 
pee * smount of technical training, had had a sound 
ie philosophy, I do not think we should have had 
, a Pas this war. The trouble was they didn’t know psy- 
a chology; they didn’t know how other people 
VS home 
rices w would act. 
yOu wha 
} 2 WAS in Germany the week before the war 
€ billion broke out, at Cologne. I talked with my 
been they porte: I asked him what he thought Germany 
war, byt WS 2 ‘ing to do. It was in those days when we 
worth thought England was going to war with Ireland. 
ree hun-§ He s | that he thought it might be a good op- 
es which} Port 'ty, reflecting the thought of everybody,— 
lived | 2 8° ! opportunity because England’s hands 
nearly | Were ! ed and would not come in, so they better 
Curope| 8° ahead. 
» 50,000 If (:ermany had known that England would 
There} come in, it is not at all likely that Germany 
1 hap- would have started it. 
illets. Norman Angell has written a book on the 
dangers of preparation. He says a nation is 
__| always half prepared, when it simply acts right. 
“és nen It docs not know what its danger is going to be, 
ee because it does not know what is to be the policy 
| a in the minds of those Premiers and those Rulers 
— and those others who have the pulling of the 
strings, and who can control all this parapher- 
WaT} nalia of war. And unless you know what the 
: = 7 danger is, you cannot prepare a defense. This, 
: = therefore, should be put down as an axiom. 
ces The question of defense and the kind of de- 
er - fense which any nation needs depends upon the 
uno, amount of danger and the kind of danger 
nate which that particular nation has, not any other 
aie: nation. If I am not a well person, I do not 
: — gage the amount of medicine I take by the 
ty ” amount you take. It is not my concern what 
aes you take. Therefore to gage a nation’s defense 
oo by its navy and army as compared with an- 
= other navy and army is no comparison at all, 
ackel because it is just on the basis of taking 
medicine, 
mee Now, the philosophy which was behind most 
pe of this false feeling, false premises was this,— 
j yy and I am going to read you a sentence here: 
an "| “War is as inevitable as death. It is salutary, 
; necessary, and is the only nation’s tonic which 
ST can be prescribed.” That was said by Lord Rob- 
= erts, of England, who went up and down the 
_ | country declaring that they should have a mil- 
an lion men under arms. And as Norman Angell 
© el has pointed out if they had had them, what 
- they would have done would have been to fight 
) the French. The question was over Fashoda. 
- TT France and England have been long time ene- 
a mies. It is only a recent thing for France to 
. ye be a friend of England. 
e 1 remember a man who sat with my husband 
alll and me at a dinner table in Boston a few years 
™ ago. He said, what England ought to do is to 
whip France. I said in some amazcment: 
"0" What, have the whole globe go to war? Yes, 





That man was 
Lord Roberts 
but he was not 


all go to war; clear the air. 


an American Admiral, retired. 
was a very brave and fine man, 
He was a tech- 


he knew his job 


an expert on statesmanship. 
nically trained military man; 
as a soldier. And here I want to say that the 


very last person to give advice, sometimes, on 
one subject, is a man who is an expert on an- 
We often read in the morning 


has advised universal 


other subject. 
paper that 
military training. 
saw that Mr. Root has advised universal mili- 


an expert 


I saw it this morning. I also 


He is an expert on 
I don’t think he 


was an expert on the subject of Woman Suf- 


tary compulsory training. 
some subjects, many subjects. 


frage. I don’t think he is an expert on the sub- 
ject of universal military training and there- 


fore I want to say that men’s minds and wo- 


men’s minds are like streaks of fat and lean; 
some have one quality, some another quality; 
and it does not follow because Ludendorff and 
Hindenburg and all those gigantic brain men in 
Germany knew their jobs as technical soldiers 
that they had any wisdom at all about psy- 
chology, and that they were able to save their 
When it came whether 


country. to a gamble 


England would come in or not, they guessed 


If they had guessed right, they might 
have saved this 
element of psychology, 
It is infinitely more impor- 


the 


You can 


wrong. 


war Therefore the whole 


of philosophy is pro- 
foundly important. 


tant than the number of men you have, 
number of guns or number of ships. 
never be prepared hereafter in this world; no 
nation can ever be prepared. No nation ever was 
better prepared or could be than Germany was, 
She could fight one nation, 


in a military way. 


two, three nations, but she could not fight the 


world. and the only thing we have to consider 
today is the coalition of nations. No nation can 
be prepared for a coalition. We might be pre- 
pared for one nation or more, but you never by 
any possibility can arrange for what now may 
happen. You may have the whole world against 
you. Since the world has become organized, as 
long as we are bound together as never before, 
and one nation’s interest is the interest of every 
other, if one suffers all suffer, it is going to be 
absolutely impossible today for any nation ever 
to be militarily prepared. 
Here is another statement. I want to say a 


be- 


cause it is an extremely good statement if you 


word more about Lord Roberts’ statement, 


change one word. “War is as inevitable as 
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To Define “ Residence ” 
BSENT voting laws and woman suffrage 


between them are going to make it neces- 
the 


residence in the election laws. 


sary to clarify meaning of the term 


Men long out 
of the civil service are still voting in their home 
Civil servants, both men 
District of 


states on that basis: 


and women in voteless Columbia 
are keen to pass over the state from which they 
entered the service if it has no mail vote and 
claim the state they “come from” in the sense 
of having all their interest, their family and 
even sometimes property and a parental roof 
tree there. Women are claiming the right to 
vote in distant states, as wives of government 
employes. An old lady, widow of a soldier 
jong dead who herself never lived in her hus- 
band’s home state of Ohio claims that she has 


already received the absent registration blank 


and ballot from that state and will cast her vote. 


there by mail on November 2. Two women long 
resident in the District of Columbia who have 
property and relatives, one in a Maryland coun- 
iy and the other in Virginia, are going to make 
a test of whether they can vote in this “home” 
precinct. Other women are anxious to claim 
their own domicile and not their husband’s for 
voting purposes. One woman who had lived 
in a state with the mail vote and entered the 
government service from there unmarried, now 
finds herself as a married woman a resident of 
her husband’s state the civil servants of which 
cannot vote by mail 

These are the special problems of the civil 
servants, but many other women have the resi- 
dence problem to solve. 

Women who live many months in the year in 
a country place while their husbands live and 
vote in the city not infrequently prefer to vote 
in the country. Others, not divorced or tech- 
nically deserted or separated live permanently 
apart from their husbands. To meet the needs 
of these two classes especially the North Car- 
olina Enabling act provides: 


Sec. 4. 


tration and voting of women, the residence of 


“That for the purpose of the regis- 


a married woman living with her husband shall 
be where her husband resides, and of a woman 
living separate and apart from her husband or 
where for any reason her husband has no legal 
residence in this State, then the residence of 
such woman shall be where she actually re- 
sides.” 

It is stated by lawyers that in some states 
test votes will be cast with a view to settling 
the interpretation of the word residence in the 
case of the wife, the absent voter temporarily 
or intermittently absent, and the civil servant 


and his wife. 


To the list of states, already published in 
The Woman Citizen, which allow the absent 


vote to be cast anywhere in the United States, 


Illinois, Arizona and Utah should be added. 
Arizona also permits registration by mail. 
mM. S: B. 
Statesmanship 


UT of the parties come our statesmen in 

Congress, and a fairly recent example of the 
sort of statesmanship that makes this badly bal- 
anced distribution of national expenditures pos- 
sible was given recently by the Secretary of the 
National Committee of one of the major parties, 
who proposed as a panacea for governmental ex- 
travagance that the National government dis- 
This 


method of retrenchment as Luther C. Stewart, 


miss 300,000 of its civil service employees. 


president of the National Federation of Federal 
Employes points out, would reduce the govern- 
ment personnel for the entire country exclusive 
of the postal service to 40,000 and having thus 
crippled the government in all its activities would 
of the total 
M. S. B. 


serious omission in the 


produce a total saving of but 6.0 
government expenditures for 1920, 


(Attention is called to a 


editorial, “ A Quarter of a Cent for Women ani 
Children” in the Woman Citizen of June 12, 1920. 


In the italicized passage bottom of the first column 
of p. 49 the words “of one per cent” should be 
inserted after the words ‘“‘one two hundredth” so 
that the sentence would read as follows: ‘“ Con- 
gress .° . has assigned to the special needs of 
women and children approximately one one-half of 
one one hundredth, that is one two hundredth of 
one per cent of the total budget for 1920.’’) 


Wage Survey 


and the 


HE 


large 


small wages paid women 


number of wage-earning women 


who have dependents were two facts strongly 
emphasized in the findings of a joint survey 
made in Minnesota by the Minnesota Women 


in Industry Committee and the Bureau of 
Women and Children. The survey covered the 
period of 1918-1919 and extended to all coun- 
ties of the State. It included women wage 
earners of every age, and wage group in every 
important branch of industry, mercantile work, 
personal service, telegraph and telephone and 
other employment. It was shown that less than 


a “minimum subsistence wage” was earned by 
35 per cent. of the 51,361 women wage earners 
included in the survey, and a “ bare subsistence 
wage” was earned by more than 37 per cent. 


The 


run as follows: 


wage groups for all women employed 


Group. Weekly wage. Number. 


3elow minimum of sub- 

SN isle a etstdiadideracclais Less than $10 17.459 
Minimum of subsistence. . $10 to 14 19.244 
Normal subsistence ...... 15 to 19 9.100 
Normal standard ........ 20 and over 4,373 


The largest proportion of women earning be- 
low the minimum was found in the manufactur- 


ing industries where 35.6 per cent. were earn- 


ing less than $10 per week. 
tablishments 25 per cent. were paid less thar 
weekly, and 28 per cent. received betwe: 
and $14 weekly. More than three-fourt 
the women employees of both manufac! 
and mercantile establishments earned less 
the standard weekly wage of $20 or ove 

The survey showed that native women « 
a somevhat higher wage than foreign w 
The 


working was slightly larger than native \ 


proportion of foreign married y 


of the same marital group. Refuting th« 


cral impression that women wage earner 


freer from the burden of dependents 


men in the same group is the fact that mor« 
half of the women included in the survey 
part of their earnings for the support « 
or more persons besides themselves. 

The long hours of work was another 


brought out. About 40 per cent. of the w 


work between 49 and 54 hours a week and 
than 4 per cent. work over 60 hours. The 
centages of women employed for more 


48 hours of work in some specific employn 
averaged as follows: 


Occupation. 
Manufacturing 
Mercantile 3,35 
Telephone and telegraph.... 3,082 
Domestic service 





The following recommendations were 
the commission: 


1. Wage 


power to determine and maintain a fair | 


by 


boards should be established, 


scale for women wage earners through \ 
adjustments in accordance with changes in 
cost of essential commodities. 

2. Hours labor should 


furnish data relative to the hours of 


of be reported 


emp 


ment for every woman in Minnesota in 


tries, 


3. Living conditions of the children of w: 


In mercantile es- 


ring 


rned 


earning mothers should be investigated 
State or local authorities with a view to 
development of a plan of constructive ser\ 


in their interest, 


4. A study should be made of the conditi 


of labor turnover and its causes in order to 1 


veal the amount of illness due to 


conditions. 

5. A study should be made of the periods 
unemployment preceding and 
birth and their effect upon the morbidity 
mortality rates of babies. 


Pageant of Democracy 
HE CALIFORNIA LEAGUE 


WOMEN VOTERS presented a pagea: 


of Democracy at its celebration of the ratific: 


tion of the federal suffrage amendment in I 


Angeles. 
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BOSTON 
Broad and advanced curriculum 





NEW YORK 


A school of unusual character and distinctive purpose 


Send for booklet 


ARCHITECTS BUILDING, 101 Park Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 


of Secretarial and Executive Training for Educated Women 


PROVIDENCE 


Telephone Vanderbilt 5567 
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National Dangers and Defenses 


(Continued from page 555) 


said “struggle” instead of “war,” he would 


have been all right. 
eternal; more struggle, physical, emo- 


Struggle is necessary, in- 
evitable, 
tional struggle, it is the Lord’s rule for man- 
What we admire is men going through 


Stanley 


kind. 
the arctic seas to the North Pole. 
going through the jungles of Africa to rescue 


Livingstone. It is the kind of struggle we want 


against dirt, disease, ignorance, intemperance, 
death. That is the normal struggle; that is 
what the Lord intended. The abnormal kind 
of struggle is the killing one’s own colleagues, 
one’s own comrades. War is therefore collective 
homicide. War cannot be carried on except in 


an organized way and on a large scale and we 
have man killing those of his own kind. 

There is no such a thing as war in the brute 
creation. We have been continually told that 
the :cason men fight is because they still have 
the pe and tiger philosophy. But lions don’t 
kill |:ons; tigers don’t kill tigers. Wolves don’t 
kill wolves. They kill lamb and deer and all 
kinds of When a 


icx zoes to the barnyard to get a chicken to 


other things for dinner. 


eat, he is not any more engaged in war than 
when the farmer goes to the barnyard to get 
a chicken for his wife’s Sunday dinner. Getting 


ee nie ne - Therefore Be diees - 
dinner 18 not war. 1eretore you have to re- 


member that in the animal world there is really 


no analogy. There is sometimes the conflict 
between two bulls or two stags; but war is 
something organized. It means acting with a 


plan and with preparation; and modern war 


means the spending of billions of money; it 


means diabolical instruments of destruction, to 
destroy one’s own colleagues and comrades who 


ought to stand shoulder to shoulder in the ever- 


lasting struggle against the evils in our en- 
vironment. 
We want struggle. We do not want any 


jellyfish type of people. We want people who 


can fight, who have red blood; but we want 
them to know what to fight; and the fight is 
The 


fight against ignorance and intemperance, dis- 


forever before us, as long as we live. 


ease, poverty and death; the tunneling of moun 
tains, the bridging of rivers, the mastery of the 


air; all that wonderful field of endeavor and 


adventure, which gives man every opportunity 


that he wants to inure himself, and become 


hearty and brave. 
There is another fallacy: “ Don’t talk of this 
ae the last great war. God will have to change 


nature before we can talk of such a 


I do not think that war is any more 


human 
thing.” 
inevitable than slavery. A few years ago there 
were millions of people who honestly believed 
that slavery was ordained of God; that the Bible 
tsught it and that we ought to have it; that it 
was a universal necessity. We do not believe 
that now. I do not believe that war is any 
more inevitable than smallpox or yellow fever 


or any one of the many things we have got 


rid of that we once thought really universal. 

When we once understand the causes of war, 
we can remove those causes just as we re- 
moved the cause of vellow fever, or anything 
else. If you want testimony on that, let me 
give you this illustration historically. If you 
zo back six hundred years in Italy, you find 
that the unit was the city. Dante’s Beatrice was 
from the city of Florence, a very little city, but 
it had its own little army, and when its gates 
flew little 
swords and staves and banners and prepared to 


open its army sallied forth with 


fight some other city. I do not believe human 
nature has changed essentially in Italy in the 
last six hundred years, but throughout all that 
peninsula today, there is unity. It has come 
from organization. It has not come from 
change of human nature. 

If you had gone to Germany six hundred 
years ago, you would have found a great many 
l*ttle communities, Duchies and so on, each with 
their custom house and armies, all opposed to 
each other. But they all came together and 
became of great strength, united Germany. Ii 
you had gone back to Great Britain you would 
To- 


the globe 


have found the Scots fighting the English. 
day you find on every continent of 
the British flag, and you find Buddhists and 


black 


people, living together under one flag, and they 


Mohammedans, and white and yellow 
do not fight. They have as much human nature 


as any other people; they have all kinds af 


human nature. 


Illinois 
(Continued from page 551) 
HE officers elected were: Pre sident, Mrs. 


Henry W. Cheney; First Vi 


‘e-President, 


Mrs. William Hefferan; Second Vice-Presi 
dent, Mrs. James Morrisson; Recording Seer 
tary, Mrs. Moses S. Purvin; Corresponding 


Secretary, Mrs. Charles J. Trainor; Treasurer, 
Mrs. George S. Haskell; Auditor, 
\. Bahrenburg; Directors, Mrs. 
rison, Mrs. J. W. McGraw, Miss 
Mrs. Howard T. Willson, Mrs. 
Mrs. George A. Wright, Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen, 
Miss Grace Abbott, Mrs. A. H. 
Mary E. Sykes, Dr. M. D. Brown, Miss Mary 
E. McDowell, Mrs. Taylor Tread- 
well, Miss Florence King, Mrs. E. B. 
Mrs. Kellogg Fairbank, Mrs. Blanche B. West, 
Miss Effie Lansdan, Mrs. Jean Wallace Butler, 


Mrs. L. 


Mrs. Carri 
DeWitt Gar 
\ones Nestor, 
Irene Goins, 


Schw eizer, M rs. 


Harriette 


Coc ley ‘ 


Brackett Bishop. 

CCORDING to the re-organization policy 
l \ women will be admitted on equal terms 
with men to inspectorships under the Immigra- 


tion Bureau. 





> Keep the 
Beacon Burning 


v/ 

URING almost 
half a century 
Dr. Anna Howard Shaw 
held aloft the Beacon 
to light women’s way 
to Political Liberty 
/ and Progress. 





S a tribute to her 

memory and a 
continuation of her 
life’s work $500,000 is 
being raised to estab- 
lish a Foundation in 
Political Science at 
Bryn Mawr College, 
and a Foundation in 
Preventive Medicine at 





BJs the Woman’s Medical 
sp “hy College of Pennsyl- 
AZ Va. vania. 
Ke 


She Did not Forget You 


Will You Remember Her 
—and Give? 


Make Checks Payable to 
The Pennsylvania Company 


Treasurer 


Anna Howard Shaw Memorial 


Mail to the National Headquarters 


1606 Finance Building 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 








NEW YORH COLLEGE 


\. OF MUSIC ‘ 
\! NOTE NEW ADDRESS i! 
“4 114-116 East 85th Street i 
\), Our New Building “i 
MY A High School of Music for earnest stu- 4. 
“4 dents; all branches taught by eminent in- «! 
\, etructors from beginning to highest perfec- = 


44 tion. Instruction individual. All class in- 4! 
\. struction in Harmony, etc., and attendance 4 
“4 on Lectures and Concerts free to students. My 
\, Piano Dept., Aug. Fraemcke, Dean; Vocal a 
ub Dept., Carl Hein; Theory, Rubin Goldmark; (! 
\, Public School Music accepted by Board of MA 
ié +Education. uy 
Terms Moderate. Send for Catalogue. nt 
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NOTICE THIS SPACE FOR 
THE NEXT THREE MONTHS 
New York School of Fine and Applied Art 


FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, Pres. 
Announcements 
2239 Broadway, 


Special 


“Secretary,” N. Y. 


Address 











YOU CAN EARN 
$ 100 a Month 


in your spare time by taking new 
and renewal subscriptions 1: 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
171 Madison Avenue, New York 


Write for Particulars 




















for nurses. 


MARTHA TRACY, Dean 





T TO x INICY T T 
WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Seventy-first year begins September 29, 1920 
Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain credits in science and language. 
laboratory and clinical advantages; dispensaries, clinics, 
Special eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. 
The Anna Howard Shaw Memorial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. 
is hoped to announce a curriculum of work beginning Oct. 1921. 
For announcements and further information address 


Four months’ preliminary didactic and laboratory course 


Full 
bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical service. 


It 


2101 N. College Ave. Phila., Pa. 
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Five Hundred and Fifty-eight 





METROPOLITAN 
DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS 
and DYERS 


First Class Work. 
Prompt Delivery. 


Reasonable Prices. 








The 
Pediforme Shoe 


Gives comfort, poise and effici- 

ency, with high arch and narrow 

heel fitting, not found in any 

other shoe. 

Endorsed by the highest author- 

ities. 

America’s most popular 

RETAIL STORES 

36 West 36th St. 224 Livingston St. 
New York City Brooklyn, N. Y. 


shoe. 


























“THE DRESS OF THE HOUR” 


PATENTEO 


23 WEST 30 STREET:::-NEW YORK 
Catalogue sent upon request 








Paul L. Bryant Co., Inc. 
Dyers and Cleaners 
Carpet Dyeing and Cleaning 


Factory and Main Office 
Murray Hill 9450 542 First Avenue 


Stores throughout the city 
See ’phone book 




















“Onyx” 
At all leading stores 
Emery & Beers Company, Ine. 
Sol: ork 


le Owners and Distributors~New 














The Best For Repairing Glassware 
Crockery, Vases, Meerschaum, 
Furniture, Books, Tipping  Bil- 
liard Cues, &c. 


Use Major’s Cement 


Rubber and peateer, all three 
kinds, 15c per bot 
At All Denkeve. 





\ I ALI IN SON 5 
‘Che Silks that inspire 
the « Zashions 





L. P. HO LLAN D. ER CO. 
Extabli 

GOWNS, MILLINERY, Coars, FURS 

FIFTH AVENUE AT 46th STREET 











Study of City Government 
ITH the cooperation of the Bureau of 
Public Lectures, City College, the heads 

of city departments and the Board of Education 
a thirty-weeks lecture course is being given in 
New York City in public school, No. 17, Eighth 
avenue and 47th street. The programme, which 
is easily adaptable to any other city, follows: 
Oct. 7, introductory; 14, “The City’s Water 
Supply ” ; 21, “ The Part of the Citizen in Gov- 
ernment”; 28, Forum, 

Nov. 4, “ Guarding the Health of the People” ; 
11, “Guarding the Health of the People”; 18, 
“Protecting the City’s Food.” 

Dec. 2, Forum; 9, “ Disposal of City Wastes ”; 
16, “ Regulation of Buildings, Light, Heat, etc.” 

Jan. 6, “ Communication and Transportation ” ; 
13, “Communication and Transportation”; 20, 
Forum; 27, “ Safeguarding Life and Property.” 

Feb. 3, midyear examination (for those seek- 
ing academic credit); 10, “Public Regulation 
of Work Clothing”; 17, “ Public Provision for 
Recreation”; +24, “City Planning and Civic 
Beauty.” 

March 3, “Care of the City’s Wards” 
10, “ Care of the City’s Wards” 
tion) ) ; 17, Forum; 24, ‘‘ Public Education.” 

April 17, “ Making the Laws”; 14, “ How the 
Laws Are Carried Out”; 21, “ Judicial Action” 
28, Forum. 

May 5, “ Paying the City’s Bills”; 12, “Pay- 
ing the City’s Bills”; 26, final ex- 


amination (for those seeking academic credit). 


(wel- 


fare) ; (correc- 


Forum; 


Average Salary $2,000 
HE average salary of the public school 
T teacher in the elementary and secondary 
schools of the United States should be $2,000 


P. Claxton, head 


of the Bureau of Education of the Department 


a year, according to Mr. P. 
of the Interior. Mr. Claxton makes the state- 
ment that the average wealth production of the 
work of the United States is not far from 
$1,250 a year, probably higher, and the aver- 
age for men and women of ability, prepara- 
tion and industry, cannot be less than $2,000. 
It is probably nearer four or five thousand. 

In view of the fact that teaching is a calling 
that has an altruistic side and because it is sup- 
p sed that the purchasing power of a dollar 
will increase, he sets $2,000 as an average for 
the teacher in the elementary and secondary 
grades. This is three times as much as the 
average for the year 1907 and 1908, and more 
than 150% above the average 


1919 and 1920. 


for the year 


Sunbury Citizenship School 
ITH the superintendent of the borough 
schools, Mr. Walter 

charge, acitizenship school has been held in Sun- 


A. Geesey, in 
bury, Pennsylvania. As soon as copies of the 
ballots for the November election can be se- 
cured the students at the school will make a 
house to house canvass of women voters. 


Aid to Americanization 

BULLETIN, written for social worke 
A and others interested in the foreign-boy 
peoples of the United States, giving in cop 
densed form information on all things affecting 
the foreign-born, is being published monthy 
by the Division for Foreign-Born Women gf 
the National Board of the Y. W. C. A. in Ney 
York City. The started during th 


war, was primarily planned for the use of th 


bulletin, 


Y. W. C. A. workers among foreign women an¢ 
girls but so great has been the demand for jt 
from college professors, ministers, emplvuymen 
managers, librarians, social workers and others 
that the publication is to be issued on « sub 
scription basis. It the research 
worker of the Y. W. C. A. Foreign-Bo:n De 


partment, a woman who has lived in <everal 


is edited by 


European countries and has spent many years 
in social work among the foreign-born people 


of all nationalities in the United States. 


Times Do Fly 
ORTH CAROLINA, where such a 
N short time ago, such a very shor: time 
ladies belonged at ‘iome, 


ago, they said that 


they have a woman sheriff, regularly elected by 
the Chatham county commissioners in the person 
of Miss Myrtle 


ceeds Leon T. Lane, 


Siler of Pittsboro, who  suc- 


resigned. 








MANUAL 


FOR 


MASSACHUSETTS 
VOTERS 


Endorsed by 


Americanization Committee, Boston 
Chamber of Commerce 
Education Committee, State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs 
Executive Board, Boston City Federation 
Boston League of Women Voters 
PRICE - 25 CENTS 
CoLLEGE EQUAL SUFFRAGE 
LEAGUE OF BosToN 
553 LITTLE BUILDING, BOSTON 











To the Woman ‘tier 


IX November you will 

take part in the most im- 
portant voting bee that the 
world knows-— choosing 
a President for the United 
States. 


Are You Ready to Vote 
Intelligently? 





Follow the Carrie Chapman 
Catt Citizenship Course 


Weekly in the Woman Citizen 
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National American Woman 


Suffrage Association 


Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, 
President 


BRANCH OF THE INTERNATIONAL 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE ALLIANCE 

AND OF NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
WOMEN 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
171 MADISON AVENUE 
Telephone 4818 Murray Hill 

New York 
Ist VICE-PRESIDENT 
Mrs. STANLEY McCorMICcK, MaASss. 


2ND VICE-PRESIDENT 
Miss MAry GARRETT HAy, NEW YORK 


3rD VICE-PRESIDENT 
Mrs. GUILFORD DUDLEY, TENN. 


4TH VICE-PRESIDENT 
Mrs. RAYMOND BROWN, NEW YORK 


5TH VICE-PRESIDENT 
Mrs. HELEN GARDENER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


TREASURER 
Mrs. HENRY WADE ROGERS, CONN. 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 
Mrs. FRANK J. SHULER, NEW YORK 


RECORDING SECRETARY 
Mrs. HALSEY W. WILSON, NEW YORK 


DIRECTORS 


CHARLES H. BROOKS, Kansas 

J. C. CANTRILL, Kentucky 
RICHARD E. EDWARDS, Indiana 
GEORGE GELLHORN, Missouri 
Mrs. BEN Hooper, Wisconsin 

Mrs. ARTHUR LIVERMORE, New York 
Miss ESTHER G. OGDEN, New York 
Mrs. GEORGE A. PIERSOL, Pennsylvania 


PRESS DEPARTMENT 


Miss ROsE YOUNG, Director 
171 Madison Ave., New York 
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Acquaint Your Friends and 


Neighbors with the 


Woman Citizen 


We have an attractive little folder 
explaining the aims and purpose of 
the Woman Citizen, and we are 
anxious to get it into the hands of 
as many non-readers of the maga- 
zine as possible in order to increase 
our subscription list. 


IIULUTAUUNULLU ULLAL 


MT 
THUINNNUULLILE 





MAY WE NOT ASK YOU TO 
PASS ALONG A FEW OF 
THESE FOLDERS TO 
YOUR FRIENDS and 
NEIGHBORS 
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TOMULLUHULUAL 


IUMNTIL 


Drop a line to our Subscription 
Department saying how many you 
can use and they will come forward 
to you by return mail. 


Now that suffage is won, we must 
make the Woman Citizen known to 
the remotest reading public so that 
its message of better citizenship may 
have the widest possible dissemi- 
nation. 


If you can and will help, write to 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


Subscription Department 


171 MADISON AVENUE 
New York 
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431 FIFTH AVENUE 180 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 38th and 39th Sts. Between 22nd and 23rd Sts. 
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